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THE COLLIER AT HOME, 


Ir is not very long since a very fearful 
accident in a Welsh colliery that had been 
imperfectly ventilated, prompted some com- 
ments in Household Words, on the necessity 
of defining clearly and sharply the responsi- 
bility of mine-owners and overseers.” While I 
write this, the public mind is distressed with 
details of another accident—the most appal- 
ling in its character that mind can conceive 
—by which more than one hundred and 
seventy men were consumed in a burning 
furnace, by the -sudden spread of fire 
over the coal of an English pit. The pit in 
which this accident occurred is said to have 
been well ventilated; for the seam of coal 
worked in it, and in other pits of the same 
district, was known to be fiery. There had 
been one previous explosion in this colliery, 
which has been two years in use; but that 
killed only two or three persons. Ina pita 
nile or two distant sunk into the same coal, 
seventy-three persons were killed ten years 
ago. In another pit, closely adjoining, 
seventy-five persons were killed seven years 
ago. In another pit, five or six miles distant, 
sunk into the same coal, fifty persoas were 
killed; all these deaths being the results of 
explosion. ‘Thus, there have been in ten 
years three hundred and seventy men in the 
one of life, upon whose labour and whose 
ove no one knows how many women and 
children were dependent for support, de- 
stroyed—as we might almost say—upon a 
single spot of ground. We shall soon be 
shuddering to look at coal within our grates, 
when it burns blood-red, 

The men working in this coal have not 
been using safety-lamps, but open candles. It 
is quite within the power of an owner or an 
overlooker to command and enforce the use of 
Davy lamps. It is quite within the power 
of an owner to cause the gauzes of the 
Davy lamps to be locked on. This is often 
done. Any objection to the lamps on the 
part of the men has only to be over-ruled by 
a strict order. If the light they give be insuf- 
ficient—we havenever heard other objections— 
surely a not very costly increase of the power 
of the lamp, or a slight expenditure of wit for 
the overcoming of any other cause of defect, 
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would end that difficulty, and raise the illu- 
minating power to a point beyond that 
of a dip-candle. It is unjust to make the 
men responsible for the grave error of habi- 
tually working with the naked candle. The 
poor fellows are not there to teach, but to be 
taught by, their masters, 

Ido not think they are less teachable than 
other men—than their charter-masters, for 
example—or than even the greater number 
of owners of the mines in which they work. 
Theyaccept things as they find them, as all men 
are apt todo; they do not love change less than 
their employers. I speak as their friend, be- 
cause [know them. There is, after all, only 
half truth in the impression about civilisation 
among miners which the most humorous of 
our English artists has expressed by showing 
one of them indignant with his wife, because 
she has given the milk to the child when she 
ought to have gi’e’d it to the bull-pup ; or 
two of them thus discoursing of a gentleman 
who passes : 

“ Who's that ?” 

“ A stranger.” 

“ * Eave ’arf a brick at him.” 

The hundred and seventy men for whom 
mothers, wives, and children are now 
mourning at Lundhill were not of this 
stamp. The truth about the colliers is not 
very flattering ; but, it is worth while that it 
should be known fairly by a public that is 
often asked to look on them as answerable 
for their own calamities. 

It has been part of my own fortune 
in life to spend four years in intimate 
association with the colliers and colliers’ 
families of a large mining district, See- 
ing them habitually in their pleasure and 
their pain, entrusted by them with many 
of their little secrets, 1 have had them for 
my employers, my friends, and my servants, 
It happens, also, that I have been on equally 
close terms of acquaintance with the work- 
ing people of a district purely agricultural, 
and I am very well convinced that the men 
working underground have more wit than 
the men who work on the earth’s surface. 
There is the same material of character in 
both. There are traces of the divine hand of 
the Creator in us all. Whether we look 
upward or downward in society, if we will 
only see each other rightly, we can come to 
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no truer conclusion than that men and women | mean to say no more than that, according to 
are good fellows in the main, The bond of | my own experience, the collier lives under 
fellowship clips all society together, and is a| conditions by which he is developed better, 
law of nature much more powerful than all| as a man, than the farmlabourer. That the 
the laws of all the lands. better state is much below what ought to be 
A recognition of this truth should lie at) the worst, it will be only too easy to show. 
the base of all discussion about men. Thus} The first advantage that the miner gains 
it is possible to blame—and Ido, fur my own | over the agricultural labourer is, that he is 
part, blame heavily—the supineness of many | three times better paid—and then is not too 
pit-owners in adopting measures of precaution | highly paid, considering the peril of his 
for the safety of the men. This, however,|occupation—that his work is constant, and 
arises, not from carelessness of life, but from | that, if it please him to go from one mining 
that habit of doing to-day what was done| district to another, he can have no difficulty 
yesterday, out of which it is usually so very|in changing his employer. He has the dis- 
difficult to force an Englishman. The rela-| advantage ,of close underground work, that 
tions between pit-owner and pit-men I have | tempts strongly to the taking of a Monday's 
always seen to be very much more cordial |as well as a Sunday’s holiday in the sun; a 
than those betweena farmer and his labourers. | complete deprival, during a great part of life, 
The pit-men, as being a more independent | of the humanising influence exerted by the 
race, are more likely to strike than the farm | sights and sounds of nature ; and therefore a 
labourers ; but, they are, as a rule, infinitely | more than ordinary temptation to break the 





less disposed to be dissatisfied with their 
employers. When they are sick, they send 
to them not in vain for wine and little sick- 
room luxuries; they also confide in them | 
often, when they require help in private 
trouble. Attending as surgeon at the sick-| 
bed of the ill-paid agricultural labourer, I} 
have found him languishing unaided in his} 
ae The law of settlement has perhaps 
riven him to lodge far away from his mas- 
ter’s farm ; but, far or near, sickness has) 
thrown him on the parish for relief, and for 
comfort he looks out of his own little po- 
verty-stricken circle rarely beyond the cler- 
gyman and union surgeon. Among the miners, 
on the contrary, I have found that, in time 
of sickness, the master gave more than a 
good word to the sufferers, Their sick funds 
usually kept them from the parish ; and, for 
the supply of any little want that was beyond 





|the labourer on the earth changes his own 


monotony of life with sensual indulgence, 
In the galleries of amine,monotony of life and 
occupation is complete ; but there can be little 
or no monotony to a man labouring above 
ground under the sun. The aspect of the sky 
changes incessantly, the winds make every 
kind of music, birds come and go, trees blos- 
som, bear fruit, and shed their leaves, and 


work with the changes of the season, Very 
different is the work of the man always shut 
up in the same black cavern, dealing the 
same dull blows with the pick in the same 
heavy atmosphere, hearing the same come 
and go of trucks all the year round; the 
deadly monotony only broken by seeing, eve 
now and then, a companion burnt, or maimed, 
or killed, in the pursuit of his echeerless | 
vocation. 

We cannot wonder, then, if we find 


their means, they trusted safely in the mas-|men who have not been reasonably well | 
ter’s liberality. A note to him from the| educated, seeking change from such a life 
doctor was as good as a bank-note for any/in sensual indulgence. This fault in their 
necessary. His sympathy, too, was direct ;| character would be more evident and painful 
and he was not the only friend and helper.| than it is, if it were not to a considerable 
I have never seen anywhere so distinctly as| degree checked by the opportunity afforded 
among the mines, the rich helping the poor, | them of forming families. The women do 
knowing them all personally, visiting them | not labour in the mines. The husbands and 
when sick, and sorry without ostentation or | sons earn enough for the wants of the house: 
intrusion—looked upon by them as helpers| even the young girls earn money on the pit- 
and friends without any mean or cringing| bank. Thus the mother is free to stay in the 
flattery. From a west country Paradise | house, to maintain cleanliness, to market, to 
—where every man in a round frock, stranger | bake the week’s bread of the household, to 
or not stranger, bowed tomy hat and black | wash, and to mend. The father and sons go 
coat as to an idol—I went to a middle or| home from their work, wash off tlie coal-dirt, 
north country Pandemonium ; where my first | and find ready prepared for them a hot meal, 
day’s ride was in company with un. unpo-| both more necessary and more attractive 
pular.man, (thoughnobody heaved halfa brick | than anything they would be likely to find in 
at me) yet, certainly, irreverent boys hooted| the public-house. They come home tired; 
as I . Experience, however, proved | and, after eating, they are lazy. They go early 
that the people in the Pandemonium paid | to bed, because they are obliged to be up at 
respect when it was earned,and only then ;| four or five in the morning for their work. 
whereas, the people in the Paradise were | Here is obviously a very great natural check 
ready with their outward worship whether | upon undue indulgence ; and, although in the 
goodwill had been earned or not. pit-country, public-houses are numerous, 

They were the same men in each case. I| and much frequented at night, yet, as a rule 
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the men are not intemperate on working 
days. On Sundays, those who do not go to 
church or chapel—the idler and worse sort 
of men and boys—do not know what to do 
with themselves. They lean against all the 
posts in the district, and stand at all the 
corners of the roads, criticising all persons 
who pass ; talking idly to each other, and 
looking inexpressibly awkward and clumsy. 
When the public-houses open, they slink into 
them. On Monday, nearly all give way either 
to simple out-of-door idleness, or to a dull 
sort of rejoicing in the public-house. Thus, 
although many of them become sottish by 
fits oot starts, the pit-men can by no means 
be said, as a class, to be given to drunk- 
enness, 

But, while there is a home life thus tending 
to humanise the collier, it has in itself certain 
inevitable defects. At eighteen, or nineteen, 
he can earn what he will earn at fifty. After he 
is married, sons, as they grow up, will by their 
earnings add to his prosperity: as a question of 
money, therefore, it is as wise for him to marry 
at nineteen, as at nine and twenty. Very 
early marriages are, for this reason, common ; 
they are founded upon a rough sort of calf- 
love ; and form a tie that is maintained, on 
the whole, pleasantly between husband and 
wife, but is maintained by no very peculiar 
community of interest or feeling. The hus- 
band is in the pit all day, and the satisfaction 
of his animal wants fills the main part of the 
time at home. This may in part explain 
why, among the colliers, there are very many 
to whom the marriage bond does not appear 
so sacred or so necessary as it ought to be. 
In too many cases, if a collier leaves his wife, | 
and goes upon a journey, it is not a Penelope | 
who stays behind. I speak only, of course, 
in all that is here said, trom my own obser- 
vation in a single district. I have seen in 
that district nearly all the colliers’ wives, 
and some few of their daughters, working 
indefatigably in their respective households ; 
famous helpers to the men, and, with the 
rarest exceptions, kindly treated by them. I 
have seen very many acts of noble self- 
devotion on the part of husband on be- 
half of wife, or of wife on behalf of husband 
or of child ; but I could not, possibly, avoid 
seeing that the ties of family were worn 
loosely, as well as comfortably, by a large 
part of the community, and that, in a most 
material respect, the morality of the district 
was painfully low. I have seen rough men 
become as women for a child’s sake, and 
have very seldom seen or heard in the pit- 
country of children that were beaten or 
ill-used. But, I have seen not unfrequently 
superfluous ehildren by a sort of indirect 
murder wilfully left to slip into the grave, 
and I have seen gaps made in a household by 
bereavement, bitter in the first few days, filled 
up so speedily, and forgotten, as grief, so com- 
pletely, as they could not be if the home ties 
were really strong. It isa sad sight to see 
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in four or five adjoining houses the blinds 
down and shutters closed, because house- 
fathers and sons have been brought home dead 
from the pit; but, of the greater number of 
the mourners, the grief seems to be over very 
soon after the blinds are up. Doubtless, 
familiarity with sudden death breeds some 
part of this temper ; which may have other 
causes. We are never right in assigning 
only one reason to anything in nature; not 
even to material things; but, to refer to 
a single cause the workings of anything so 
complex as the human mind, is unquestion- 
ably wrong. 

In another respect, I used to observe am: 
the miners, laxity of principle that sto 
short of assuming any violent or repulsive 
form. They yielded a proportion of thieves, 
bold in a small way, but guilty of nothing 
like house-robbery or violence upon the 
roads. Toa popular pear-tree inmy orcha 
there was a regular footpath establi 
across a gap in the hedge, made for the pur- 
pose of robbing it in its due season. Buried 
treasure in the shape of potatoes would be 
also lifted; but, in four years, among a popu- 
lation of more than ten thousand miners, 
among whom was many a house worth 
plundering and easy of access, I never heard 
of one house robbery. From the surgery at 
the back of my house and detached from it, 
valuable things could have been taken con- 
stantly. It was open and unwatched ; but I 
never lost even the most trifling article of 
property by direct theft. Of indirect theft, 
which did not appear theft at all to a dull 
moral sense, there was plenty, and it took 
plenty of forms ; but that is not at all peou- 
liar to miners and their wives. 

Of brute violence in any form I have 
seen little or nothing among pit-men. I[ 
have walked or ridden hundreds of times 
at night about the wildest parts of the pit- 
country, and have seen rough-looking men 
start from wild-looking fires, but it never 
once entered into my mind ‘that there was 
anything to fear; for, there was nothing. 1 
should know myself to be really safer at 
midnight on the blasted ground occupied by 
the pit-men, than by daylight in a shady lane 
among a ulation purely agricultural, 
Whoever reads the trials at assizes, knows 
that the agricultural ignorance yields crimes 
more foul and terrible than the less dense 
ignorance of a community of colliers. The 
difference depends, not on the men, but on 
the conditions under which they live. 

I have endeavoured to represent fai 
the main points of a collier’s character as it 
is formed by his occupation. The mining 
population is not by any means so rough as 
it appears, in its first aspect, to a stranger, 
and poner for a moment admit that it is 
to be made answerable for any defect what- 
ever in the construction or working of a 
mine. Like other men, miners have opinions 
and prejudices ; but, in their own ealling, 
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they take them from their masters and their 
overlookers. Masters continue year after year 
to build cottages without due attention to 
the wants of health; they know moreover 
that arms and legs are broken by the acci- 
dental fall of stones while men descend the 
shaft; nevertheless, they do not properly face 
and protect the pitmouth. They know that men 
are burnt in the pit, and are generous to them, 
feel a true compassion for them in their 
suffering ; but they do not exert themselves 
sufficiently to strike at the root of all such 
accidents : because, as the working of pits has 
been, so it shall be. The men who talk about 
improvements are mere innovators, meaning 
well and knowing little ; persons to be looked 
upon as the heretics used to be looked upon 
by orthodox believers who had on their side, 
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as they believed, all the traditions of the | 


church, We must be chary of blaming men 
for this. 
divinity, but to law, to physic, to all callings 
and all trades. If it makes improvement 
slow, it perhaps makes degeneration slower. 
To all obstinacies of custom ‘we are willing 
to give due respect. All that we care to 
assert, is, that the miners themselves are not 
the men to whom we must look for an abate- 


Orthodoxy belongs not only ‘to| 
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none readier than they to exclaim against the 
wrong done to themselves in any accident 
caused by the use of candles, 


HOW THE AVALANCHE COMES 
DOWN AT BAREGES. 


In a long, narrow, bleak Pyrenean valley, 
and at a height of four thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, there springs from the 
rock hot, sulphurous water, reputed to be 
the most efficacious of the many mineral 
springs of the Pyrenees. There is, naturally, 
an établissement des bains; and, in spite of 
the cold, inhospitable site, a long irregular 
street, which is called Baréges. 

The avalanche does not fall from the 
mountains which tower. above the village, 
but down an ominous cleft in the rocks on 
its right bank, and on the opposite side of the 
valley. And the inconvenience is, that not 
content with rushing from the snowy sum- 
mits and sweeping bare the face of the rocks, 
and marking its desolate track with the 
scattered pines which: it has uprooted, and 
choking the noisy river, it rashes up the oppo- 
site bank, and so through the very centre of 
Baréges. Of course the inhabitants of Baréges 


ment of the frequency of accidents in mines. | know this, expect it, and are prepared for 
Nothing can be done with the miner except! it. In winter there is a great gapin the 


through the master. If the master come to 


the opinion that all his men ought, for their | 


one long street—no house, nor shed, nor tree, 
nor bush being visible. This.is the road left 


own safety and for the credit of his mine, to| clear for the avalanche, which sometimes 


work with safety-lamps—any practical im- travels that way five or six times in the 


—— necessary to the lamps being first | course of the winter. 


uly made—he has only 


In the spring, when 


to say so to his) his visits are supposed to be at an end, the 


manager, explaining clearly why he is of that | disjointed street is united by wooden houses, 


opinion, and that he has firmly made up his 
own mind upon it, and such lamps will 
be used. A master resident on the spot 
has so much influence that; if he be in 
earnest, he will himself speak to the charter- 
masters who are in authority over working 
aes or, better still, to all the men in 
‘ee ie, and in private ‘to those whom he 

nows to be ‘more obstinate than their 
neighbours or more influential. The men 
thus prompted would not be slow to see their 
own advantage; and,in a very short time, they 
themselves would extinguish any naked candle 
employed by a refractory companion. It is 
not by the great accidents that get into the 
newspapers that a collier is admonished of 
the risks he is encountering. Every week 
has its mishap—the peril of the way of life is 
manifest—is almost daily in some form stated 
and accepted. It is accepted as a supposed 
necessity not, of course,as a welcome incident 
of labour. When the accident is death by 
the breaking of a chain or rope, the master 
or the manager is censured by the colliers 
often enough for having mended an old coil 
when he should have furnished a new one. 
When the accident is death by burns from a 
stray firing of foul air, no one is blamed ; but, 
let the men once get an efficient safety-lamp 
fairly among them, and there will be found 


or baraques, in which the various merchants 
from neighbouring towns display their wares. 
There is something to an Englishman almost 
incredible, and quite incomprehensible, in 
erecting a village in the very teeth of an 
avalanche... Why not put the houses lower 
down the valley in safety ? the walk or ride, 
in summer, to the établissement being so 
easy. Why not convey the water in pipes? 
Why not—in fact—fifty other things? But 
no—the Béarnais of the mountains is familiar 
with the danger, he does not despise it, but 
he considers the being buried under an 


avalanche as one of the necessary conditions 


of life, and at all times the possible termina- 
tion of it. Evenin Baréges, where, as Pierre 
Palassou, the guide, will tell you, they take 
such good precaution, it is not always found 
a sufficient one; and the avalanche will 
swerve to the right or left, and cover part of 
the village ; or it will exceed the dimensions 
deemed desirable, and overwhelm the houses 
on both sides of it. 

In May of last year the winter, which had 
been an unusually fine one, was supposed to 
be at an end, and many of the marchands 
began to erect their baraques. Thirteen 
were completed, and others begun, when the 
weather changed, and a snow-storm came on. 
All that day it snowed, and in the evening 























Charles Dickens.) 
the long sweep of the wind was heard at 
intervals through the valley. 

“There is snow enough up there to bury 
the whole village!” said the old men who 
were standing in groups, consulting as to 
what was to be done. 

“Well, well, the baraques must be left— 
for who will help to pull them down with 
this danger threatening us?” 

“ Depend on it this will be no light affair,” 
said another, “and the neighbours in the 
end houses had better come to us for 
to-night.” 

And they separated; each, who consi- 
dered himself safe from possible danger, 
offering shelter to others who might be over- 
taken by it. Thus it happened that, besides 
the thirteen baraques, many houses on either 
side of the high road for the avalanche, were 
left empty. But there were two households 
regardless of the danger—one consisted of 
father and mother and three children ; the 
other was an auberge, a little inn frequented 
by Spaniards and mountaineers in their con- 
traband excursions; and, on the night in 
question, there were thirteen under this roof. 
in both eases they relied for safety on the 
fact of the house being built against a pro- 
jecting rock, which would afford shelter from 
the wind that precedes the avalanche. The 
snow is a minor inconvenience that no one 
troubles himself much about. 

The evening wore into night and nothing 
came of anyone’s expectations, so everybody 
went to bed and to sleep. Not everybody— 
for one man sat listening intently for sounds 
in the upper regions which might indicate 
the approach of danger. At length he rose, 
and went into the little room, where his only 
child, a youth of seventeen, was sleeping. 

“Jules, mon ami, get up!” 

Jules slept soundly, and only pulled the 
bed-clothes over his head at this appeal. 

“Jules!” said his father more loudly, 
“make haste—get up and run to neighbour 
Henri; tell him I am sure the avalanche 
is on the point of falling, and he must catch 
up the three children and come with his wife 
at once—I feel quite certain they ate not safe. 
Make haste! It is midnight, and very dark.” 
Jules had hastily thrown on his clothes ; 
and, as his father was speaking the last 
words, he left the house. 

A few minutes only elapsed when there 
was that terrific sweep of the wind and crash 
of obstacles opposing it, which tells of the 
avalanche. The father who stood straining 
his eyes through the darkness, thought he 
could see the pale spirit that followed 
silently and swittly, and drew its white 
mantle over the desolation left by the 
storm, 

As soon as it was daylight, all Bardéges was 
at work ; for Jules had not been heard of, 
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[the work in silence, 
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Few words were 
uttered by anybody, for who could tell what 
the result of the search might be ? 

They had begun to work, as near as they 
could possibly judge, just over Henri’s house. 
At mid-day they had reached the roof; and, 
hastily breaking through, entered. All was 
safe. Henri and his wife and children waiting 
patiently for their deliverers, 

“Jules is not here, then ! 
warn you.” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu,” said Henri, “we heard.a 
ery—just one—it sounded close to the house 
—I thought it was some poor beast swept 
away by the wind.” 

The neighbours broke open the house-door 
and groped about in the snow. There, lying 
across the threshold, and crushed by an 

| joining wall which had fallen on him, lay 
poor Jules, dead. 

The workers left the father to his grief 
and to the care of the women, and hurried 
to the auberge, at which some few had 
already been occupied | since day-break. 
The snow beneath which it was buried, lay 
so thickly over it, that it was after dusk 
before an entry was eflected—of course 
through the roof. The house was unharmed, 
and all within it were safe. Jean Cahasse, 
the aubergiste, told the neighbours that 
neither he nor any of the others had heard 
any unusual noise in the night, though he 
fancied he remembered something like a clap 
of thunder, But, in the morning he awoke 
and said, “ Wife, it is very dark, and yet I 
seem to have had a long sleep. It must 
surely be time to get.up.”’ So, he carried his 
watch to the window, intending to open the 
outer shutters. But he could not move them. 
He went down to the house-door ; fast again, 
in spite of all bis pushing. Then up to the 
trap-door in the roof; and, finding that he 
could not lift it, he returned to his wife and 
said, “ Wife, the avalanche has fallen ; so you 
had better get up and make the breakfast.” 

After breakfast all the men took out their 
knitting, hanging the skein of wool round 
their necks ; the women and children were 
busy spinning flax, and thus they sat round the 
fire telling tales of past dangers till the 
evening. ‘Then Jean Cahasse said, 

“T am sure the neighbours would begin to 
dig as soon as it was light—but, doubtless, 
the snow lies deep, Wite, if the onion-soup 
is ready, we will have supper.” 

It was whilst they were at supper that 
the neighbours entered, and were greeted, of 
course, with much effusion ; tears, and kisses, 
and loud cries, and altogether in the manner 
of men who suddenly became aware that 
they had escaped a great danger, and did not 
think it worth while to exercise any self- 
control in the matter. Except the life of poor 
Jules no lives were lost, and no further 


I sent him to 


and many houses were under the snow:} damage was done than some four or five stone 


among them the two which were inhabited. 
The father of Jules stood by, and watched 


| houses levelled, and all the wooden baraques 


| Swept away. 
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« @’est un rien,” said Pierre Palassou, the 
guide, with a shrug of theshoulders. “It is 
the flood avalanche that we are afraid of. 
Ah! To hear it come roaring down in summer 
when the snows have melted on the moun- 
tains—rocks, and stones, and trees, and 
rivers of mud, one trembles to think of it.” 

Fortunately the flood avalanche descends 
by another ravine, which you pass just before 
reaching Baréges, and the flood has never yet 
done more than threaten the village, and 
make the approach to it a most unpromising 
one. On the whole, therefore, we may fairly say 
that the avalanche, or rather the avalanches, 
do come down at Baréges in an almost incon- 
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green and brown ; upon the little bridge over 
the brook which divided the village ; upon 
the noisy water-mill, the tiers of snowy cot- 
tages sloping down to the water’s edge ; this 
was pleasant and fit recreation for any con- 
templative man, and was as fair a prospect 
as could be seen upon a long summer's day. 
Naturally enough, I had a great liking for 
Donninghurst, and were it not for the utter 
dearth of all congenial society—that is, of 
bibliophilist brethren—I should have pitched 
my tent there for good and all. True, there 
was the parson, who is traditionally supposed 
to be ardent in such matters, but who in our 
instance happened unfortunately to be a 


ceivably uncomfortable manner, and with a/ placid easy man, full of soft words, and with 
rapidity of recurrence which it takes one’s little scholarship beyond his Bible ; in short, 
breath away to think of. But those who are a smooth shaven respectability, as Mr. Carlyle 
most affected by the inconvenience, the inha-| would phrase it. I did not, therefore, grieve 


bitants, think nothing of it. 
“The neighbours are so near,” they say, 
“and we all help one another! What would 
have more ¢” 
What, indeed! Rightly understood, there 
is, under these circumstances, very little more 
to be desired. 


A VISION OF A STUDIOUS MAN. 


Lone ago—how many years since I do not 
like to think of, but it was when I was a 
young man, and just beginning the world—I 
took delight in being a book-fancier ; not a 
bibliomaniac, as the profane have it, but an 
ardent, eager bibliophilist, gathering together 
volumes from the ends of the earth. The 
famous collection at Donninghurst attests 
pretty well the extent of my labours in this 


very much when I heard, on my second visit, 
| that this reverend person had passed away to 
| a brighter sphere—to a wealthier parish, that 
| is—and that Doctor Erasmus Ashmole, F.R.S., 
F.S.A., Corres. Mem., &., &c., had been ap- 
pointed in his place. This was joyful news 
for me. In those mystic characters I saw 
wondrous visions shadowed forth : long Attic 
| nights, earnest disputations, eager criticism, 
unique and matchless exemplars. Soon my 
| card found its way to the vicarage, and within 
|a very brief span I found myself in the full 
; enjoyment of his friendship, I found him a 
fierce rude scholar of the true Bentley school— 
|a man that called you Sir in loud tones, after 
| the Johnsonian manner—witha way of beating 
the table savagely in the warmth of argu- 
ment, All the golden visions I had read in 
the cabalistic letters were realised to the full, 








vineyard. Arrayed in snowy vellum rai-| He had brought down a matchless collection 
ment, or in old tooled calf, or, better still, in|—-whole regiments of Editiones Principes; 
ancient French morocco, they line these shelves camel-loads of Fathers, clean and unsullied, 
of mine in the oak room, and are still the| with virgin pages; Bollandists, Variorums, 
admiration—perhaps the envy—of the eu-} Aldines, all in superb condition and original 
rious. Now that the fit has passed from me, | bindings. LElzevirs, too, were there, not to 
I look on them as so many memorials of an | speak of Plantins, Jansens, Baskervilles, Ton- 
old folly, and find myself gazing at them | sons,and other famous Imprinters. There were 
curiously, as a lover might do at the faded also strange black-letter volumes—creatures 
writings of an unworthy mistress. How I in ponderous oak covers, with rude metal 
came to forawear this seductive pursuit, and fittings. And, last of all, he had brought 
flee for ever from the temples of Christie, and|down with him an exquisite copy from 
Sotheby, and such famous brethren of the | Nature’s own press, printed in the fairest 
er, I will now try and set forth, as| characters, one unique and beyond all price ; 
some entertainment for this passing hour. _in short, no other than his own fair daughter, 
When I first went down to Donninghurst, | sweet Miss Lizzie Ashmole. 
which was just after leaving Oxford, this) She was a a little creature, with a 
book-fever, as it may be called, was very beaming face and dark brilliant eyes, with 
strong upon me, and I took exceeding delight arched pencilled eyebrows and soft wavy 
in arranging and cataloguing the contents of | hair worn 4 la Greeque, which I was told 
certain great chests which had come down to fell nearly to her feet. Indeed, the other day, 
me from London. And now, before going | when I went to see a famous Little Lady at 
further, I may say a word concerning Don-|one of our great theatres, I was perfectly 
ninghurst itself. It was nothing more than | startled at the likeness. No wonder, then, 
a small vil quiet, retired, innocent | that Doctor Erasmus loved her, if anything, 
little village of the Auburn kind, lying in a| better than his books. From long habit, too, 
sheltered valley far from the busy hum of she had caught up some odds and ends of 
men. To look down from the brow of the! bibliographical doctrine, upon which she used 
hill upon the ancient church disguised in ivy, | to discourse very gracefully ; and it was very 
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pleasant to see her striving hard to feel due 
reverence for the dusty inhabitants of the 
doctor’s study. She had, besides, a tinge of 
romanticism, very refreshing in these flinty 
days of ours, and was filled with a kind of 
buoyant earnest faith, which she was not 
long in communicating to others—delighting, 
moreover, in rehearsing ghostly narrative, 
and spectral appearances, This she did so 
prettily, end so mysteriously, that I, before a 
| scoffer and unbeliever, came at last to feel 
uneasy of nights, and rather shrank from the 
idea of going up stairs in the dark. 

In short, to this complexion it came at last, 
as indeed was only to be expected—that the 
Attic nights with the doctor grew to be in- 
sufferably dull, and the doctor himself, and 
the Johnsonian manner, something of a bore. 
I soon began to see a deal of truth in that 
passage of the ingenious Mr. Little, where he 
informs us that his only books were woman’s 
looks. What if he had seen the precious 
little volume always open before me, and 
which I took such wondrous delight in per- 
using! I felt the Poisoned Arrow with the 
Golden Shaft smarting more keenly every 
day. In brief, I found myself one morning 
asking the Reverend Erasmus for a few 
moments’ private conversation, at the con- 
clusion of which I received a paternal accolade 
and numberless benedictions. Then was sweet 
Lizzie sent for, who came in blushing most 
bewitchingly, as though she had a faint sus- 
picion of what was going on. After a mouth’s 
interval, during which time I conceived an 
utter disgust for all things of leaves and 
parchment, the usual ceremony took place, 
and the happy pair departed for London en 
route to foreign parts, as was only proper. 

During the happy days that followed, I 
never once thought of Elzevir or Aldine— 
never felt the least yearning towards my old 
objects of affection, until—yes, until we came 
to the ancient city of Bruges. No human 
virtue could have withstood that seductive 
town. We had been admiring its halls, 
churches, paintings, carvings, bits of Gothic, 
all day long, and were returning pretty well 
tired to our hostelry, when we suddenly found 
ourselves before one of those picturesque 
little alleys wherein this city abounds. “Oh!” 
said sweet Lizzie, “how like a Turkish bazaar! 
We must walk down—just once.” With a 
gentle remonstrance, as though I had a pre- 
sentiment of what was impeniing, I suffered 
myself to be led into the fatal street, and 
was utterly ravished, as the French say, with | 
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superior order, doubtless noble exiles from 
some rich library in the Faubourg, bearing 
on their backs the insignia of their haughty 
masters, I took one in my hand, and, as I 
did so, felt a queer sensation coming over 
me. They were bound in that famous old 
red morocco ; and there was, besides, a second 
series arrayed in rich mottled calf—altogether 
a very choice and tempting lot. I was back 
under the old dominion in a moment. 

“ Look here, sweet Lizzie,” I said, “did yow 
ever see such a treasure? ” 

“Yes,” said Lizzie, smiling; “very nice 
indeed”—she was at that moment studying 
an old Spanish rosary, thinking what a rare 
armlet it would make, 

“Look,” continued I, in a perfect transport 
—“such a superb piece of mottled calf; 
veined and freckled like a bit of jasper !” 

“Tt is very pretty,” said poor Lizzie, trying 
hard to admire it ; “ won’t you buy it?” 

Buy it! I hesitated—not for the price, 
which was searcely a hundred francs or so, 
but because I knew how much depended on 
that moment. A look at the old red morocco 
decided me, and I was back again under the 
thraldom of the Book Demon. 

The next day was spent in diligent inves- 
tigation of my new-found prizes, and all their 
beauties were dwelt on pitilessly for the be- 
hoof of poor Lizzie. The day after, we were 
to have commenced our journey home, but it 
occurred to me that there were some famous 
libraries at Ghent, scarce an hour’s travel 
from Bruges. It would be a positive sin to 
leave these unexplored ; such an opportunity 
might never oceur again, At Ghent, as every- 
hele knows, are temptations enough for the 
book-gatherer ; and from that city 1 returned 
very late at night, with a small sack filled 
with marvels of type and binding. Poor 
Lizzie, who had been sitting up for hours 
expecting me, looked ruefully at these tro- 

hies as I tumbled them out on the carpet 
before her. She was very tired, she said, 
What 
could have kept me? “There is type! 
There’s margin!” 1 said, os one wide. 
“T tell you what, sweet Lizzie; I have a 
rare scheme in my head—I planned it a I 
came along. Suppose we go back to Brussels ; 
I hear there are things to be had there 
literally for a song. We might stay—let me 
see—a fortnight, whilst I rummage the great 
libraries. What say you, Lizzie?” 

This was too much. I saw her bright 
little face suffused suddenly with a deeper 


and had passed a very weary day, 








all. I saw. Dark monstrosities carved out of! crimson. How could I be so cruel to her! 
oak, ancient china, arquebuses, vestiments of Especially when I knew she was dying to get 
rich stuffs, silver statues, bits of stained} home to her poor father. But she had been 
glass, and Heaven knows what besides, were | warned of this long, long ago. She ought to 
gathered there, tempting sweet Lizzie to the| have taken advice. She knew, that, in my 
very verge of distraction. While I—my hour | heart, I preferred those horrid books to her 
had come at last—was irresistibly drawn to} and everything else in the world. 
some quaint shelves crowded with old tomes| Good Heavens! here was a burst! I was 
in the livery that was so familiar to me.’ astonished and indignant. But the fact was, 
With the first glance I saw they were of a} women were so aureasonable, so very un- 
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reasonable, I must make allowance for that. 
Still, I did not like this trait in sweet Lizzie’s 
character ; I would speak to her seriously 
when we got home, And so, with a pitying 
smile, I said it was no matter; I would 
make any sacrifice for peace and quiet. The 
next day I suffered myself to be led away, out 
of Belgium, home again to London, 

There, in sight of all my favourite haunts, 
the old fever came upon me with tenfold 
vigour. I was welcomed once more at 
Christie’s and Sotheby’s, and passed hours 
and days in their famous temples ; while 
sweet Lizzie pined and languished at home, 
utterly neglected. And, such was the strange 
blindness over mie, I could ‘see none of this, 
but wondered, and sulked, and fell back on 
my old complaint of women being so un- 
reasonable. Not a little of our’ money, too, 
was going in this wild fashion, in spite of 
imploring looks and gentle remonstrances 
from Lizzie. But I only held this for more 
of woman’s folly; and, wrapped up in this 
selfish doctrine, I saw her cheeks fade and 
her light spirits sink without setting it down 
to any cause but whim and caprice. Ah! 
a cloud settles down upon me as I think over 


those days, and my own stupid blindness— 
sacrificing living affection, truth, and love, on 
the altars of these cold paper gods ! 

So it went on for some ten months, when 
news came that the Reverend Erasmus had 
been suddenly called away to his last account 
when sitting in his study chair. This was a 


sore trial to Lizzie, who loved her father 
dearly. She grieved very much, and said 
what should she do now that her only friend 
in the world was gone. At this epoch I felt 
a twinge of remorse, and for the next few 
days was so devoted and attentive, that I saw 
the roses coming back to her cheeks, and the 
old bright look into her eyes oncé more, But 
my enemies were still in wait forme. Had 
not Doctor Erasmus left me the rare and 
valuable library at Donninghurst, as one who 
would take care of it and keep it together for 
his sake? I was burning to get down and 
explore its treasures ; and, after many faint 
struggles, fell back under the old yoke. 

It was just coming on to the winter of that 
same year, a very raw unpromising season I 
well recollect, when I received one morning, 
with Messrs. Sotheby’s respects, a catalogue 
of the extensive library of a distinguished 

rson, lately deceased, which was about to 

submitted to public competition. Glanc- 


ing down its long files of names, my eye lit | 


upon a work I had long sought and yearned 
for, and which, in utter despair, I had set 
down as introuvable. This coveted lot was 


no other than the famed Nuremberg Chro-| 


nicle, printed in black-letter, and adorned 
with curious and primitive cuts. At different 


times, some stray copies had been offered to | 


me, but these were decayed, maimed, cut- 
down specimens, very different from the one 
now before me, which, in the glowing lan- 
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guage of the catalogue, was a “Choice, 
clean copy, in admirable condition —Antique 
—richly embossed binding, and metal clasps, 
—Aunique and matchless impression.” So 
it was undoubtedly. For the next few 
days I had no other thought but that one, 
I discoyrsed Nuremberg Chronicle ; I ate, 
drank, and inhaled nothing but Nurem- 
berg Chronicle. I dropped in at stray hours 
to look after its safety, and glared savagely 
at other parties who were turning over iis 
leaves. Poor little Lizzie complained of being 
unwell, and lay all day upon the sofa; but 
what were such trifles compared with the 
well-being of the Chronicle? So I implored 
her to be careful of herself, and hurried away 
to watch over the precious treasure. What 
a change was here! And. yet, not so long 
since, to save _her,a moment’s pain I would 
gladly have made a huge pyre of all the 
black-letter rarities ever printed, But that 
was in the sunny days, when we lived at 
Donninghurst ; she was very different then ! 
So said I, shaking my head wisely, and hug- 
ging myself in my own folly, 

The sale was to take place in about a 
week’s time ; and this particular lot was ex- 
pected to come on about two o'clock, or there- 
abouts. All that morning I was very nervous 
and fidgety, and thought the hour would 
never draw near, 

I had thirty pounds in clean crisp notes 
laid providently by for such an emergency. 
Such a sum, I calculated, would be more 
than sufficient to secure the prize, though I 
was aware that, at the Fonthill and other 
great sales copies had fetched, considerably 
more. My coffers at. this period were at a 
very low ebb: I had been indulging this wild 
taste to an extravagant degree, giving fancy 
prices whenever required ; and there were to 
be seen in our hall significant groups of dis- 
satisfied claimants, who were only to be got 
away with lame excusesand abundant promises. 
Still, I had contrived to gather together these 
thirty pounds, which had lain perdus in my 
drawer until such an occasion as the present. 
It had now got on to one o'clock, and I was 
thinking it was full time to be setting out, 
when my agent from the country was an- 
nounced, Was ever anything more unfortu- 
nate? Still he had business, business not to 
be deferred ; and besides, had to leave town 
that evening; so I had to sit patiently and 
hear him out. When he had departed, and 
I was just getting my hat and gloves, down 
came an express from Lizzie, begging to see 
me before 1 went out, just for one moment. 
It was out of the question, I said; utterly 
out of.the question. I would be too late 
as it was; she must wait till I came back. 
Here the Abigail, who bore the message, 
putting on a mysterious manner, began to 
hint darkly concerning ber mistress’s health 


|—that she had been uiling these few days 


back, and must be treated gently. Mut- 
tering certain ejaculations, I bounded up the 
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stairs, and rushed violently into the drawing- 


choice, the beautiful, the unique, had pass 


room, where Lizzie was still lying upon her | 
sofa. “Well, what is it ?” said I, impatiently ; 
“JT am in a hurry.” 

“0,” said Lizzie, in her gentle way, “do 
| geome and sit down beside me; I want to 
speak to you very much—that is, to ask a 
great favour.” 

“Ts the child mad?” I said, very roughly 
I fear. “I tell you I haven’t a moment to 
spare ; can’t you say it out at once ?” 

Poor Lizzie sighed. “Well, then,” she 
said, “ you'll promise me not to be angry ?” 

“No, no,” said I, stamping, ‘‘ do be quick.” 

“Well,” said she, taking out a little bit of| 

aper from behind the cushion, “here is| 
Setdneed Dupont been writing me a most 
| impertinent letter, and x 

“What.have I todo with Madame Dupont ?” 
I interrupted ; “ who is she?” 

“Don’t you know ?—the milliner,” said | 
Lizzie ; “and now [ want you, like a good 
dear, to give me the money for her—only 
twenty pounds; only to pay her and have | 
done with her.” 

She said this so prettily, with that little 
earnest manner of ‘hers, that my heart smote | 
me; and, fora moment, she and the famous | 
Chronicle were balancing each other in the 
scales. It was only fora moment. Ah, the 
choice copy! the rich embossed binding and | 
clasps! It was not to be thought of! 

“No, Lizzie, I have no money to spare at | 
present ; we must try and put off Madame 
Dupont.” 

“ Well, ten pounds ; only ten!” 

“Tmpossible.” 

“What,” said Lizzie, with a little sigh, 
“couldn’t you spare me that much out of all 
I saw in your desk yesterday 7?” 

I blushed scarlet, not from shame, but from 

rage at being detected. “A spy!” I ex- 
| Claimed, in a perfect fury ; “a spy upon m 
actions! I hate such mean tricks. But,” 
added, turning sharp upon her with a feeling 
that I must put a stop to this work, “I won't 
tolerate this interference; I’m not to be 
brought to an account for the little money I 
lay out on myself. Such low, mean prying ! 
But money must be had for all your finery— 
of course, of course,” and more to the same 
effect, which it chills my very heart to dwell 
on now. My only hope and consolation is 
that I was beside myself all that time. Poor 
Lizzie listened to me, perfectly overwhelmed, 
and trembling like an aspen leaf. She never 
answered me, but sank down upon the sofa 
without a word. I left her, thinking I had 
given a wholesome lesson, and walked out of 
the house in a proper state of indignation. 

But the Chronicle—the famous Chronicle ! 
T had utterly forgotten it. 1 felt a cold thrill 
all over me as I took out my watch. Just 
two o’clock. I flew into a cab, and set off at 
a headlong pace for Sotheby’s. But my fatal 
presentiment was to be verified. It was over; 
I was too late. The great Chronicle, the 
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ed 
from me for ever, and beyond recal ; and, as I 
afterwards learned, for the ridiculous sum of 
nineteen pounds odd shillings. 

And who was I to thank for this—this 
eruel prostration of all my hopes? Here 
was the prize torn from me, lost by a minute’s 
delay, and all for a woman’s absurd whim 
and caprice, By Heaven, it was enough to 
drive me distracted, But no matter; when 
I got home I would give her a piece of my 
mind, I would be master in my own house. 
Lashing myself thus into a rage, I strode 
moodily into the house,and made my way 
straight to the drawing-room, There I burst 
into a catalogue of all my griefs, mingled 
with a torrent of reproaches. She had ruined 
me—such an opportunity would never come 
again ; I never would forget it to her. But 
let her take warning in time, I would put 
up with this kind of interference no longer. 
Poor Lizzie listened first with astonishment, 
but, as she began to understand me, I saw 
her bright eyes flashing in a way I had never 
seen before. “And so,” she said, her voice 
trembling with excitement, “this was why 
you refused me the little sum I asked, For 
shame! I could not have believed you so 
cruel—yes, so selfish. But I ought, to have 
known this before ; kind friends told me that 
this would come to pass—that you would 
sacrifice me to this wretched passion .” 

Again my heart smote me, and I felt a 
longing to sink down before her and be 
forgiveness; but at the same instant I cme 
something whispering secretly in my ear that 
she it was who had lost me my precious 
treasure, On this I froze again in a moment. 
What right had she to hold this tone to me ? 
IT asked. I was sickened and repelled, I said, 
with her coldness and want of interest in 
all that concerned me. Then Lizzie, raising 
herself up from her sofa, and her eyes flash- 
ing more than ever, said she would speak 
now, for my sake as well as her own: that 
as to my unkindness and neglect, that was 
not. so much matter—she would try and bear 
it—she would get accustomed to it, she sup- 
posed ; but that I was fast ruining myself, 
making myself a laughing - stock —yes, a 
laughing-stock—to every one, It was a pity 
we had ever come together, 

“Yes,” I said, bitterly, “it was a pity, a 
great pity, I did not meet one more suited to 
my tastes—one that might have made some 
allowance, at least, for any old habits and 
associations, But it was no use talking about 
it now ; it was too late.” With that I hastily 
turned away ; and, feeling that I had been 
aggrieved, retreated to my macy, full of bit- 
terness and disappointment. Was there ever 
anything so unreasonable? And, instead of 
showing some sorrow for causing me such a 
disappointment, to turn round and beard me 
in this manner. A laughing-stock! Those 
words grated unpleasantly on my ear, as I 
thought them over. I felt an envenomed 
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sensation against poor Lizzie, which I cannot 
describe. 

And how long was this to go on? (I put 
this question to myself, sitting among the 
dark gloomy shadows of my study.) ere 
all my studies te be broken in upon with 
cold looks and harsh words? Was I to have 
my chief hope and comfort in life embittered } 
An idea struck me. Ina day or so I should 
have to go down to Donninghurst on busi- 
ness. Suppose I went that very evening in- 
stead? I would be there in an hour or so, 
and could return to-morrow if it suited me. 
Here was a ready means of release offered 
me. I could withdraw myself for a little 
from London, which I had begun to hate, 
and from home, which was growing distaste- | 
ful to me. It would be a pleasant change of 
scene ; and I felt, besides, a craving for soli- 
tude and the companionship of my books. I) 
longed for a quiet evening in my little study, 
many miles removed from unkindness and 
domestic bickerings. So all these things then 
appeared to my distorted vision. 

bs soaned a rare scheme ; and so I lost no! 
time in executing it. I packed up a few 
things, and telling Lizzie, coldly enough, 
that I would most likely return early in the 
morning, departed by that night’s train. 

About seven o’clock that evening we came 
rolling into Donninghurst. It was a raw, | 
bleak night, with a harsh, black frost abroad ; 
—not your true, genial, inspiring weather, 





covering the ground with crisp snow, and 
making the cheeks tingle,—but a dark, lower- | 
ing atmosphere, very dispiriting and oppres- | 
sive. Therefore it was that I felt very 
uncomfortable and out of sorts as I stood in 
the cold, comfortless study, watching the slow | 


process of kindling a fire. No one had| 
expected me on such a night—naturally| 
enough—so I found everything cold and deso- | 
late. There was an ancient retainer always | 
left in charge of the house, whom I took a} 
dismal pleasure in likening to Caleb Balder- | 
stone, in the Novel. His queer ways and curious 
make-shifts in providing for the emergency 
were so many occasions of identifying my- | 
self with the unhappy Master of Ravenswood 
and his follower. At last a fire was lighted, 
and I settled myself down for the night. | 
What should I have down, I said, looking | 
round affectionately on the shelves. O] 
Fuller 3—None better—Old Fuller, by all) 
means. I got him down reverently and 
cleared the dust from him gently. I was) 
going to have a night of enjoyment, 

When he was properly bestowed upon the 
oaken reading-desk, and the lamp had been 
turned up to the full, and one last poke given ' 
to the fire, I felt that I had all the elements | 
of a studious night to hand, and that I ought 
to be exceedingly pleasant and comfortable. 
Yet someway Good Old Fuller seemed to me 
not quite so racy that night. I felt inexpres-| 
sibly lonely, and every now and again I heard 
the wind, which had begun to rise, coming’ 
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round the corner with a low moan, which 
gave me a very dismal feeling. Do as I 
would, I could not shut out Caleb Balder- 
stone. Then, too, I found my eyes were per- 
petually wandering from Good Old Fuller to 
the coals, where I would discover all manner 
of distracting visions. 

It certainly was a noble edition—that 
Chronicle, said I, reverting to the events of 
the day—a noble one truly. O how could 
she have let me miss it ! And yet who knows? 
I might fall in with another copy some of 
these days! But then she had no need to speak 
to me in that way—to ridicule me—to re- 

roach me. No matter about that now—to 

usiness— With that, I came back again to old 
Fuller—for about a page and half of him—as 
it might be. It was very singular. I could 
not lay myself down to work. I grew annoyed 
—vexed. Impatiently I pushed the Ancient 
Worthy far from me, and leaning back in my 
chair fell to studying the fire once more— 
watching the wreaths of smoke curling up- 
wards—every now and then taking the shape 
of a bright, gentle little face that seemed to 
look at me reproachfully. 

Alone, here, in this desolate spot—alone 
with Old Fuller and his brethren. And these 
false slaves to whom I had bound myself, 


jand sacrificed all, were now deserting me 


when I most needed their assistance. I 
likened them, bitterly, to the Familiars 
in the old Magic Legends who treacherously 
abandoned their masters in their greatest 
straits. And Lizzie (sweet Lizzie she was 
once!) all alone in the great London world, 
keeping her lonely vigil! Just then there 
came up before me, as it were, floating from 
the past, a vision of another time—not so long 
passed away—coming to me, as it were, in a 
flood of golden light, wherein Old Fuller ap- 
peared to shrivel up, and shrink away into 
a dry, sapless Ancient, as he was. It was on 
a clear moonlight night—I well recollected— 
with the ground all covered with snow, and I 
was coming out beneath the vicarage-porch, 
going home for that night—when she, sweet 

izzie, came out into the moonlight, and we 
lingered there for a few moments, looking 
round and admiring the scene. Such a 
soft tranquil night, with a bright glare shin- 
ing forth from the midst of the dark mass 


, rising behind us, showing where the Doctor 


was hard at work in his room. I often 
thought of that night after, and of the picture 
of Lizzie, as she stood there with her face 
upturned to the moon. Conjuring up 
this vision from the fire, and recalling her 


/mournful, subdued face, as she lay upon the 


sofa, when I so abruptly quitted her, I felt 
a bitter pang of self-reproach, and found my 
repugnance for the cold, senseless creatures 
around me, increasing every instant. 

After that there came a feeling over me 
that I had been sitting there for hours—for 
long weary hours, and that morning would 
never come. Suddenly it seemed to me that 
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I heard the sounds of wheels outside on the | to ~~ it now. 80 let those cheerful words 
gravel, with strange confusion as of many|stand, by way of an endearing fiction, to 
tongues, and that some one came rushing in| receive, as my only hope and comfort, their 


hurriedly—seeking me—and telling me I} full enduring truth in the long hereafter of 


must lose no time—not an instant. 
by a kind of instinct what it all was about,— 
and why it was I was thus brought away. 
There was a heavy load upon my heart, as of 
some evil impending, some dreadful blow 
about to fall. Then came the long, hurried 
journey through the dark night—the rattle 
over the pavement, and the flittering of lights 
past the window, as we drew near the noisy 
city. Then was I led up-stairs softly in a dark- 
ened room—the drawing-room, where were 
many people crowded together, and whisper- 
ing. And there, on the sofa, just as I had left 
her, I caught a dim vision of sweet Lizzie— 
very pale and sad—with the same gentle 
look of reproach. I heard the old soft voice, 
full of atfectionate welcome and forgiveness, 
and then it seemed as though the Shadows 
were beginning to fall, and shut me out from 
her fur ever! With a wild cry I stretched 
torth my arms to the fading visiono—and there 
was I back. again in my old study at Don- 
ninghurst, with the fire sunk down in ashes 
and the lamp flickering uneasily on the 
verge of extinction, and great gaunt shadows 
starting up and down all round me on the 
wall. The scales had fallen from my eyes. 
The delusion had passed from me for ever. 
Just then the village clock began chiming out 
the hour—three quarters past eleven. I re- 
collected there was a train to London at mid- 
night, and in another instant I had fled from 
the house, and was rushing up the deserted 
street. There were scarcely any passengers 
—so late was the hour—and there was a 
lone deserted look over the vast station, very 
chilling and dispiriting to one in my mood— 
after what seemed a weary, never-ending 
journey, we reached London, and in ten 
minutes I was in my own house at the 
drawing-room door. She had not gone to 
bed ; and, as I opened it softly, I saw her 


I knew} another world. 


CHIP. 


A PUZZLING GAZETTEER. 


In the copious index to a new Atlas of 
North America, published by the Messrs. 
Black, we find that the case made out on be- 
half of reform in the nomenclature of our 
London streets, is, in one sense, whipped 
throughout their whole land by the North 
Americans. Of course there is everywhere 
in the New World a confusion of languages 
remarkable enough. In the State of Mame 
we have Grand Lake and Spencer Ponds, 
and we have Mollycbunkomug Lake, Lake 
Pemadumcook, and , Lake Wallahgosquega- 
mook, One stage from the town of La Grange 
is Edinburgh, on the River Passadumkeog, 
and Charlotte is but a few miles from 
Meddybemps. 

There are seven Edinburghs in North 
America; one called New, four more that 
are spelt Edinburg, and one that is spelt 
Edinboro, Of Londons there are six, be- 
sides eleven New Londons and one London 
Bridge. There are ten Dublins, only one being 
a New Dublin. Ten towns are named Paris, 
thirteen towns Petersburg (without the Saint), 
fifteen Vienna, and eighteen Berlin. There 
are a dozen Romes, to which some Shake- 
sperian aspirants among the pioneers has 
added a Romeo. The Romeo is not left un- 
matched with a Juliet; yet, while there are 
three places named Ovid, and there is place 
found also for Virgil, there is not a single 
Shakespeare in the land; although fifteen 
places Save adopted the great Milton for 
their designation. There are eighteen dif- 
ferent towns of Athens, and eleven Spartas, 
but there is only a single Thebes. Again, 


stretched upon where she had cried herself|two Hannibals, seven Alexanders, three 


to sleep—just as I had seen her in my 
dream ! 

What a meeting followed on that waking, 
may be well imagined and need not be set 
down here. I never fell back into the old 
slavery. All my famous treasures were 
ruthlessly sent away into banishment down 
to ay aor, where they may now be 
seen. And, not very long after, 
another copy of the great Chronicle being in 
the market ; but I heard it with the, utmost 
placidity. 

Thenceforth our lives ran on smoothly as a 

right summer’s day; and, as they tell of the 
good — in the story books, we lived 

happily together for ever after. 
or ever after ! 


It were better not to cast 
a shadow upon this vision of a poor lonely 
man, by dwelling on what befel me within a 
brief interval after that. I have not courage 


Anthonys, and a Pompey, exist in different 
parts of the States, yet no Cesar, except as a 
name for slaves? ‘There is not so much asa 
Julius, although there is a Junius. There 
is no Augustus, although of Augustas there 
are seventeen. 

On the other hand, there are seventy-one 
Washingtons, sixty-five Franklins, fifty-eight 


heard of| Jeffersons—counties, towns, mountains, or 


rivers, named after the men of the soil, 
There are eighteen Fayettes, fifteen 
Fayettes without the La, and nine Fayette 
villes. After John Adams, the first Vice- 
President, and second President of the 
National Administration of the United States, 
twenty-seven places arenamed—some of these, 
however, may be in honour of John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth President. After Jette 
third President, fifty-eight places are call 
as before stated; after Madison, the fourth 
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President, thirty-seven ; after Monroe, his 
successor, thirty-eight; to skip over an 
interval, and come to our own times, we 
find nine places called Polk, one called 
Zachary, and nine called Taylor — but 
Zachary Taylor is not godfather to all—six 
Fillmores, four Pierces, three Buchanans, and 
twelve Fremonts. 

There is the home origin expressed in the 
seven Andovers, the seven Guildfords, the 
seven Bainbridges, the eleven Baths, the dozen- 
and-a-half of Tatshéeteeh the score of Bed- 
fords, and the score of Dovers, and the three 
dozen Yorks and Yorktowns. There is the 
mark of puritan ancestry in the five Zions, the 
eight Bethanys, the half-dozen Bethlehems, the 
two dozen Bethels, the five and thirty Salems, 
the two rivers Jordan, the Nazareth and the 
two Jerusalems. There is the nature of the 
continent expressed in the sixteen places 
named after the Bear, the twenty-three after 
the Deer, thirty-four after the Beaver, 
twenty-nine after the Buffalo, and nine after 
the Racoon; in Grassy Creek, the town of 
Grey Eagle and the Rattlesuake Moun- 
tains, 

The tide of westward emigration is in- 
dicated in eleven German-Towns, one Ger- 
manville, two Germans and two German 


settlements ; in four Erins, an Ireland, Ire-! hand, 
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that there are fourteen Hurricane Towns 
and three Hurricane Creeks, to one Serene 
and one’ Mount Serene. 





THE DEAD SECRET. 
CHAPTER THE FIFTEENTH. MR. MUNDER ON 
THE SEAT OF JUDGMENT. 

TE murmuring voices and the hurrying 
footsteps came nearer and nearer, then 
stopped altogether, _ After an interval of 
silence, one voice called out loudly, “Sarah! 
Sarah! where are you?” and the next in- 
stant Uncle Joseph appeared alone in the 
doorway that led into the north hall, looking 
eagerly all round him. 

At first, the prostrate figure on the land- 
ing at the head of the stairs escaped his 
view. But the second time he looked in that 
direction, the dark dress, and the arm that 
lay just over the edge of the top stair, caught 
his eye. With a loud cry of terror and re- 
cognition, he flew across the hall,and ascended 
the stairs, Just as he was kneeling by Sarah’s 
side, and raising her head on his arm, the 
steward, the housekeeper, and the maid, all 
three crowded together after him into the 
doorway. 

“Water !” shouted the old man, gesticu- 
lating, at them wildly with his disengaged 
“ She is here—she has fallen down— 


land’s Eye and Irish Grove ; while, at the | she is in a faint! Water! water !” 


same time, the tendency of the Scotch to get 


Mr. Munder looked at Mrs, Pentreath, 





out of Scotland is displayed by thirteen) Mrs. Pentreath looked at Betsey, Betsey 


Caledonias. There is the wide field before | looked at the ground, . All three stood stock- 
the settlers expressed in the ransacking for’ still ; all three seemed equally incapable of 


names which has pressed into service even | 


Bagdad, and Paradise, and Purgatory. Their 
hope may have found expression in 
Paradises, in the eight Edens, in the twenty- 
eight places called after Hope itself, and the 
eleven more called emphatically Hopewell, 
Content is expressed in the name of the 
town called Pleasant, in the Pleasanton 
and in the Pleasantville, in the four Plea- 
sant Groves, the Pleasant Gap, the three 
Pleasant Ridges, the two Pleasaut Points, 
the seventeen Mount Pleasants and eight 
Pleasant Hills, the five Pleasant Vallies 
and one Pleasant Vale, the two Pleasant 
Plains, and the two Pleasant Rivers, the one 
Pleasant View, the one Pleasant Run, the one 
Pleasant Spring and the one Pleasant Unity; 
which leads our minds at once to the ten 
Harmonies and the one Harmony Grove, to 
fourteen Concords and to four Concordias, 
There is, indeed, no lack of attempt to 
express the mind as well as matter of the 
land. Two counties and twenty-one towns 
are called Liberty ; there are three Liberty- 
villes and two Liberty Hills. 


five | 


Joseph, shaking his fist at them. 


There is one | third time. 


walking across the hall. If the science of 
physiognomy be not an entire delusion, the 
cause of this amazing unanimity was legibly 
written in their faces; in other words, they 
all three looked equally afraid of the ghost. 

“Water, [say ! Water!” reiterated Uncle 
“She isina 
faint! Are you three at the door there, and 
not one heart of mercy among you? Water! 
water! water! Must I scream myself into 
fits before I can make you hear ?” 

“T’ll get the water, ma’am,” said Betsey, 
“if you or Mr. Munder will please to take it 


from here to the top of the stairs.” 


She ran to the kitchen, and came back 
with a glass of water, which she offered, with 


a respectful curtsey, first to the housekeeper, 


and then to the steward. 
“ How dare you ask us to carry things for 


you?” said Mrs. Pentreath, backing out of 
the doorway. 


“Yes! how dare you ask us?” added 


Mr. Munder, backing after Mrs. Pentreath. 


“Water!” shouted the old man for the 
He drew his niece backward a 





county and eleven towns called Independ-| little, so that she could be supported agains’ 
ence; a Cape called Independence breasts | the wall behind her. “ Water! or I trample 
the storm; there are two Rocks of In-|down this dungeon of a place about your 
dependence, and there is also a River of! ears!” he shouted, stamping with impatience 
Independence watering the soil. Let us not and rage. 

omit to add that there is also a place called! “If you please, sir, are you sure it’s really 
Yellville, and a place called Tomahawk ; and! the lady who is up there?” asked Betsey, 
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advancing a few paces tremulously with the 
glass of water. 

“Am I sure?” exclaimed Uncle Joseph, 
descending the stairs to meet her. “ What 
fool’s question is this? Who should it be ?” 

“The ghost, sir,” said Betsey, advancing 
more and more slowly. “The ghost of the 
north rooms.” 

Uncle Joseph met her a few yards in ad- 
vance of the foot of the stairs, took the glass 
of water from her with a gesture of con- 
tempt, and hastened back to his niece. As 
Betsey turned to effect her retreat, the bunch 
of keys lying on the pavement below the 
landing caught her eye. After a little hesi- 
tation, she mustered courage enough to pick 
them up, and then ran with them out of 
the hall as fast as her feet could carry her. 

Meanwhile, Uncle Joseph was moistening 
his niece’s lips with the water, and sprinkling 
it over her forehead. After a while, her 
breath began to come and go slowly, in faint 
sighs, the muscles of her face moved a little, 
and she feebly opened her eyes. ‘They fixed 
affrightedly on the old man, without any ex- 
pression of recognition. He made her drink 
a little water, and spoke to her gently, and 
so brought her ‘back at last’ to herself. “Her 
first words were, “Don’t leave me.” Her 
first action, when she was able to move, was 
the action of crouching closer to him. 

“No fear, my child,” he said soothingly ; 
“T will keep by you. Tell me, Sarah, what 
has made you faint? What has frightened 
you so?” 

“O, don’t ask me! For God's sake, don’t 
ask me!” 

“There, there! I shall say nothing, then. 
Another mouthful of water? a little mouth- 
ful more ?” 

“Help me up, uncle; help me to try if I 
can stand,” 

“Not yet—not quite yet; patience for a 
little longer.” 

“O, help me! help me! I want to get 
away from the sight of those doors. If I 
can only go as far as the bottom of the stairs, 
I shall be better.” 

“So, so,” said Uncle Joseph, assisting her 
to rise. “Wait now, and feel your feet on 
the ground. Lean on me, lean hard, lean 
heavy. Though I am only a light and a little 
man, I am solid as a rock. Have you been 
into the room?” he added, in a whisper. 
“Have you got the letter ?” 

She sighed bitterly, and laid her head on 
his shoulder with a weary despair. 

“Why, Sarah, Sarah!” he exclaimed. 
“Have you been all this time away, and not 
got into the room yet ?” 

She raised her head as suddenly as she had 


laid it down, shuddered, and tried feebly to! 
“T shall never | 


draw him towards the stairs. 
see the Myrtle Room again—never, never, 
never more!” she said. “Let us go; I can 
walk ; I am strong now. Uncle Joseph, it 
you love me, take me away from this house ; 
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away anywhere, so long as we are in the free 
air and the daylight again; anywhere, so 
long as we are out of sight of Porthgenna 
Tower.” 

Elevating his eyebrows in astonishment, 
but considerately refraining from asking any 
more questions, Uncle Joseph assisted his 
niece to descend the stairs. She was still so 
weak, that she was obliged to pause on gaining 
the bottom of them to recover her strength. 
Seeing this, and feeling, as he led, her alter- 
wards across the hall, that she leaned more 
and more heavily on his arm. at every fresh 
step, the old man, on arriving within speak- 
ing distance of Mr. Munder and Mrs. Pent- 
reath, asked the housekeeper if she possessed 
any restorative drops which she would allow 
him to administer to his niece, Mrs, Pent- 
reath’s reply in the affirmative, though not 
very graciously spoken, was accompanied 
by an alacrity of action which showed 
that she was heartily. rejoiced to take the 
first fair excuse for returning to the inha- 
bited quarter of the house. Muttering some- 
thing about showing the way to tlie place 
where the medicine, chest was kept, she 
immediately retraced her, steps along the 
po e to her own room; while Uncle 

oseph, disregarding all Sarah’s whispered 
assurances that she was well enough to depart 
without another moment of delay, followed 
her silently, leading his niece. 

Mr, Munder, shaking his head, and. look- 
ing wofully disconcerted, waited behind to 
lock the door of communication. When he 
had done this, and had given the keys to 
Betsey to carry back to their appointed place, 
he, in his turn, retired, from the scene at a 
pace indecorously approaching to something 
like a run. , On getting well away from the 
north hall, however, ‘he regained his_ self- 
possession wonderfully. He abruptly slack- 
ened his pace, collected his scattered wits, 
and reflected a little, apparently with perfect 
satisfaction to himself; for when he entered 
the housekeeper’s room, he had quite re- 
covered his usual complacent solemnity of 
look and manner. Like the vast majority of 
densely-stupid men, he felt intense pleasure 
in hearing himself talk, and he now dis- 
cerned such an opportunity of indulging in 
that luxury, after the events that had just 
happened in the house, as he seldom enjoyed. 
There is only one kind of speaker who is 
quite certain never to break down under any 
stress of circumstances — the man whose 
capability of talking does not include any 
dangerous underlying capacity for knowing 
what he means. Among this favoured order 
of natural orators, Mr. Munder occupied a 
prominent rank—and he was nowvindictively 
resolved to exercise his abilities on the two 
strangers, under pretence of asking for an 
explanation of their conduct, before he could 
suffer them to quit the house. 

On entering the room, he found Uncle 
Joseph seated with his niece at the lower end 
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of it, engaged in dropping some sal-volatile 
into a glass of water. At the upper end, 
«stood the housekeeper with an open medi- 
cine chest on the table before her. To this 
part of the room, Mr. Munder slowly ad- 
vanced, with a portentous countenance ; drew 
an arm-chair up to the table; sat himself 
down in it with extreme deliberation and 
care in the matter of settling his coat-tails ; 
and immediately became, to all outward 
appearance, the very model, or picture, of a 
‘Lord Chief Justice in plain clothes. 

Mrs. Pentreath, conscious from these pre- 
parations that something extraordinary was 
about to happen, seated herself a little be- 
hind the steward. Betsey restored the keys 
to their place on the nail in the wall, and 
was about to retire modestly to her proper 
kitchen sphere, when she was stopped by 
Mr. Munder. 

“Wait, if you please,” said the steward. 
“T shall have occasion to call on you pre- 
sently, young woman, to make a plain state- 
ment.” 

Obedient Betsey waited near the door, 
terrified by the idea that she must have 
done something wrong, and that the stew- 
ard was armed with inscrutable legal power 
to try, sentence, and punish her for the 
offence on the spot. 

“ Now, sir,” said Mr. Munder, addressing 
Uncle Joseph as if he was the Speaker of the 
-House of Commons, “if you have done with 
that sal-volatile, and if the person by your 
side has sufliciently recovered her senses to 
listen, I should wish to say a word or two to 
both of you.” 

At this exordium, Sarah tried affrightedly 
to rise from her chair ; but her uncle caught 
her by the hand, and pressed her back in it. 
“Wait and rest,” he whispered. “I shall 
take all the scolding on my own shoulder, 
and do all the talking with my own tongue. 
As soon as you are fit to walk again, I pro- 
mise you this: whether the big man has said 
his word or two, or has not said it, we will 
_ get up and go our ways out of 

e house.” 


“Up to the present moment,” said Mr. 
Munder, “I have refrained from expressing 


anopinion. The time has now come, as it 
appears to me and Mrs. Pentreath, when, 
holding a position of trust as I do, in this 
establishment, and being accountable, and 
indeed responsible, as I am, for what takes 
place in it, and feeling, as I must, that things 
cannot be allowed, or, even permitted, to rest 
as they are—it is my duty to say that Ithink 
your conduct is very extraordinary.” Direct- 
ing this forcible conclusion to his sentence 
straight at Sarah, Mr. Munder leaned back 
in his chair, quite full of words and quite 
empty of meaning, to collect himself comfort- 
ably for his next effort. 

“ My only desire,” he resumed, with a soft 
and Fa cree impartiality, “is to act fairly 
by all parties. Idon’t wish to frighten any- 
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body, or to startle anybody, or even to terrify 
anybody. I wish to state remarkable facts 
of asingular nature. I wish to unravel, or, 
if you please, the expression being plainer to 
all capacities, which is all I want to be, to 
make out, what I may term, with perfect pro- 
priety—events. And when I have done that, 


{ should wish to put it to you, ma’am, and to | 


you, sir, whether—I say, I should wish to 
put it to you both, calmly, and impartially, 


and politely, and plainly, and smoothly—and | 


when I say smoothly, I mean quietly— 
whether—in short, whether you are not 
both of you bound to explain yourselves,” 
Mr. Munder paused, to let that last irre- 
sistible appeal work its way to the con- 
sciences of the persons whom he addressed. 


The housekeeper took advantage of the | 


silence to cough, as congregations cough just 
before the sermon, apparently on the princi- 


= of getting rid of bodily intirmities before- | 
and, in order to give the mind free play for | 
Betsey, | 
following Mrs. Pentreath’s lead, indulged in | 
a cough on her own account—of the faint, | 


undisturbed intellectual enjoyment. 


distrustful sort. Uncle Joseph sat perfectly 


| lost the expression of terrified restraint which 
had taken possession of her face from the 
first moment when she entered the house- 
keeper’s room. 

“Now what are the facts, and circum- 
stances, and events?” proceeded Mr. Mun- 
| der, leaning back in his chair, in calm enjoy- 
ment of the sound of his own voice. “ You, 
ma’am, and you, sir, ring at the bell of the 
door of this Mansion” (here he looked hard 
at Uncle Joseph, as much as to say, “I don’t 
give up that point about the house being a 





seat”) “you are let in, or, rather, admitted. 
You, sir, assert that you wish to inspect the 
| Mansion (you say ‘see the house,’ but, being 


quest. What follows? You are shown over 
the Mansion. It is not usual toshow strangers 


reasons—” 

Sarah started. “What reasons ?” she asked, 
lookiug up quickly. 

Uacle Joseph felt her hand turn cold and 
tremble in his. “Hush! hush!” he said, 
“leave the talking to me.” 

At the same moment, Mrs. Pentreath pulled 
Mr. Munder warily by the coat-tail, and whis- 
pered to him to be careful. “Mrs. Frank- 
land’s letter,” she said in his ear, “ tells us 
particularly not to let it be suspected that we 
are acting under orders.” 

“Don’t you fancy, Mrs. Pentreath, that I 
forget what I ought to remember,” rejoined 











easy and undismayed, still holding his niece's | 
hand in his, and giving it a little squeeze, | 
' from time to time, when the steward’soratory | 
| became particularly involved and impressive. | 
Sarah never moved, never looked up, never | 


Mansion, you see, even on the judgment- | 


a foreigner, we are not surprised at your | 
making a little mistake of that sort); you, | 
ma’am, coincide, and even agree, in that re- | 


over it, but we happen to have certain | 
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Mr. Munder—who had forgotten, neverthe- 
less. “And don’t you imagine that I was 
going to commit myself” (the very thing 
which he had just been on the point of doing). 
“Leave this business in my hands, if you 
will be so good. What reasons did you say, 
ma’am ?” he added aloud, addressing himself 
to Sarah. “ Never you mind about reasons ; | 
we have not got to do with them now; we| 
have got to do with facts, and circumstances, 
and events. Be so good as to remember 
that, and to listen to what I was saying, and 
not to interrupt me again. I was observing, 
or remarking, that you, sir, and you, ma’am, 
were shown over this Mansion. You were 
conducted, and indeed led, up the west stair- 
case—the Spacious west staircase, sir !—You 
were shown with politeness, and even with 
courtesy, through the breakfast-room, the 
library, and the drawing-room. In that 
drawing-room, you, sir, indulge in outrageous, 
anil, I will add, in violent language. In that 
drawing-room you, ma’am, disappear, or rather, 
go altogether out of sight. Such conduct as 
this, so highly unparalleled, so entirely un- 
nes and so very unusual, causes 
rs. Pentreath and myself to feel 
Here Mr. Munder stopped, at a loss for a 
word for the first time. 

“ Astonished,” suggested Mrs. Pentreath, 
after a long interval of silence. 

“No, ma’am!” retorted Mr. Munder 
severely, “ Nothing of the sort. We were 
not at all astonished ; we were—surprised. 
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largest possible dilution of words. Extricated 
from the mesh of verbal entanglement in 
which she contrived to involve it, her state- 
ment may be not unfairly represented as 
simply aeniene of the following facts :— 
First, Betsey had to relate that she hap- 
pened to be just taking the lid off a saucepan, 
on the kitchen fire, when she heard, in the 
neighbourhood of the housekeeper’s room, a 
sound of hurried footsteps (vernacularly 
termed by the witness, a “scurrying of some- 
body’s feet”). Secondly, Betsey, on leaving 
the kitchen to ascertain what the sound 
meant, heard the footsteps retreating rapidl 
along the passage which led to the nort 
side of the house, and, stimulated by curiosity, 
followed the sound of them, for a certain 
distance. Thirdly, at a sharp turn in the 
passage, Betsey stopped short, despairing of 
overtaking the person whose footsteps she 
heard, and feeling also a sense of dread 
(termed by the witness, “creeping of the 
flesh ”) at the idea of venturing alone, even in 
broad daylight, into the ghostly quarter of 
the house. Fourthly, while still hesitatin 
at the turn in the passage, Betsey hear 
“the lock of a door go,” and, stimulated 
afresh by curiosity, advanced a few steps 
| farther—then, stopped again, debating within 
| herself the difficult and dreadful question : 
| whether it is the usual habit and custom of 
|; ghosta in general, when passing from one 
| place to another, to unlock any closed door 
| which may happen to be in their way, or to 


| 


And what followed and succeeded that?) save trouble by simply passing through it ? 
What did you and I hear, sir, on the first-| Fifthly, after long deliberation, and many 
floor ?” ne sternly at Uncle Joseph). | false starts, forward towards the north hall 
“And what did you hear, Mrs. Pentreath,! and backward towards the kitchen, Betsey 
while you were searching for the missing | decided that it was the immemorial custom 
and absent party on the second-floor ?/ of all ghosts to pass through doors and not 








What?” 

Thus personally appealed to, the house- 
keeper answered briefly :—“ A scream.” 

“No! no! no!” said Mr. Munder, fret- 
fully tapping his hand on the table. “A 
screech, Mrs. Pentreath—a screech. And 
what is the meaning, purport, and upshot of 
that screech ? Young woman!” (here Mr. 
Munder turned suddenly on Betsey)—“ we 
have now traced these extraordinary, these sin- 


gular, and indeed these odd, facts and circum- | 
Have the goodness to | 
step forward, and tell us, in the presence of | 


stances as far as you. 


these two parties, how you came to utter, or 
give, what Mrs. Pentreath calls a scream, but 
what I call a screech. A plain statement 
will do, my good girl—quite a plain state- 
ment, if you please. And, young woman, 
one word more,—speak up. You understand 
me? Speak up!” 

Covered with confusion by the public and 
solemn nature of this appeal, Betsey, on 
starting with her statement, unconsciously 
followed the oratorical example of no less a 


to unlock them. Sixthly, fortified by this 
conviction, Betsey went on boldly close to the 
door, when she suddenly heard a loud report 
as of some heavy body falling (graphically 
| termed by the witness a “ banging serash ”). 
Seventhly, the noise frightened Betsey out 
of her wits, brought her heart up into her 
mouth, and took away her breath. LEighthly, 
and lastly, on recovering breath enough to 
scream (or screech) Betsey did, with might 
and main, scream (and screech), running back 
towards the kitchen as fast as her legs would 
carry her, with all her hair “standing up on 
end,” and all her flesh “in a crawl” from 
the crown of her head to the soles of her 
feet. 

“Just so! Just so!” said Mr. Munder, 
when the statement came to a close—as if 
the sight of a young woman with all her 
hair standing on end and all her flesh in a 
crawl, were an ordinary result of his daily 
experience of female humanity. “ Justso ! You 
may stand back, my good girl—you may 
stand back. There is nothing to smile at, 








person than Mr. Munder himself; that is to sir,” he continued, sternly addressing Uncle 
say, she spoke on the principle of drowning Joseph, who had been excessively amused by 
the smallest possible infusion of ideas in the Betsey’s manner of delivering her evidence. 
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“You would be doing better to carry, or 


rather transport, your mind back to what 
followed and succeeded the young woman’s 
screech. What did we all do, sir? We 
rushed to the spot, and we ran to the place. 
And what did we all see, sir? We saw you, 
ma’am, lying horizontally prostrate, on the 
top of the landing of the first of the flight 
of the north stairs ; and we saw those keys 
now hanging up yonder, abstracted, and pur- 
loined, and, as it were, snatched, from their 
place in this room, and lying horizontally 
ig likewise, on the floor of the hall. 
here are the facts, the circumstances, the 
events, laid, or rather placed, before you. 
What have you got to say tothem? Yes! 
what have you got to say tothem? I call 
upon you both solemnly, and, I will add, 
seriously !—in my own name, in the name of 
Mrs, Pentreath, in the name of our employ- 
ers, in the name of decency, in the name of 
wonder—what do you mean by it ?” 

With that fiery conclusion, Mr. Munder 
struck his fist on the table, and waited with 
a stare of merciless expectation, for anything 
in the shape of an answer, an explanation, or 
a defence which, the culprits at the bottom 
of the room might be disposed to offer. 

“Tell him anything,” whispered Sarah to 
the old man, “Anything to keep him quiet ; 
anything to make him let us go! After 
what I have suffered, these people will drive 
me mad!” 

Never very quick at inventing an excuse, 
and perfectly ignorant besides of what had 
really happened to his niece while she was 
alone in the north hall, Uncle Joseph, with 
the best will in the world to prove himself 
equal to the emergency, felt considerable 
difficulty in deciding what he should say or 
do. Determined, however, at all hazards, to 
spare Sarah any useless suffering, and to 
remove her from the house as speedily as 
possible, he rose to take the responsibility of 
speaking on himself, looking hard, before he 
opened his lips, at Mr, Munder, who imme- 
diately leaned forward on the table, with his 
hand to his ear, Uncle Joseph acknowledged 
this polite act of attention with one of his 
fantastic bows ; and then replied to the whole 
of the steward’s long harangue, in these six 
unanswerable words :— 

“T wish you good day, sir!” 

“ How dare you wish me anything of the 
sort !” cried Mr. Munder, jumping out of his 
chair in violent indignation. “ How dare you 
trifle with a serious subject and a serious 
question in that way? Wish me good day, 
indeed! Do you suppose I am going to let 
you out of this house without hearing from 
you, or from that person who is most im- 
properly whispering to you at this very 
moment, some explanation of the abstracting 
and purloining and snatching of the keys of 
the north rooms ?” 


| 


“Ah! it is that you want to know ?” said | or do you shut the door ?” 
Uncle Joseph, stimulated to plunge headlong 


Before Mr, Munder could reply to any one 


[Conducted by 


into an excuse by the increasing agitation 
and terror of his niece. “See, now! I shall 
explain. What was it, dear and good sir, 
that we said when we were first let in? 
This :—‘ We have come to see the house,’ 
Now, there is a north side to the house, 
and a west side to the house. Good! 
That is two sides; and I and my niece 
are two people; and we divide our- 
selves in two, to see the two sides. Iam 
the half that goes west, with you and the 
dear and good lady behind there. My niece 
here is the other half that goes north, all by 
herself, and drops the keys, and falls into a 
faint, because in that old part of the house it 
is what you call musty-fusty, and there is 
smells of tombs and spiders, and that is all 
the explanation, and quite enough, too. I 
wish you good day, sir.” 

“Damme! if ever I met with the like of 
you before!” roared Mr. Munder, entirely 
forgetting his dignity, his respectability, and 
his long words, in the exasperation of the 
moment. “You are going to have it all 
your own way, are you, Mr. Foreigner? 
You will walk out of this place when you 
please, will you, Mr. Foreigner? We will 
see what the justice of the peace for this 
district has to say to that,” cried Mr. Munder, 
recovering his solemn manner and his lofty 
phraseology. “ Property in this house is con- 
fided to my care; and unless I hear some 
satisfactory explanation of the purloining of 
those keys, hanging up there, sir, on that 
wall, sir, before your eyes, sir—I shall con- 
sider it my duty to detain you, and the 
person with you, until I can get legal advice, 
and lawful advice, and magisterial advice. 
Do you hear that, sir?” 

Uncle Joseph’s ruddy cheeks suddenly 
deepened in colour, and his face assumed an 
expression which made the housekeeper 
rather uneasy, and which had an irresistibly 
cooling effect on the heat of Mr. Munder’s 
anger. “ You will keep us here? You ?” said 
the old man, speaking very quietly, and looking 
very steadily at the steward. “ Now, see. 
take this lady (courage, my child, courage! 
there is nothing to tremble for)—I take this 
lady with me ; I throw that door open—so! 
I stand and wait before it; and I say to you, 
‘Shut that door against us, if you dare.’ ” 

At this defiance, Mr. Munder advanced a 
few steps, and then stopped. If Uncle Joseph’s 
steady look at him had wavered for an 
instant, he would have closed the door. 

“T say again,” repeated the old man, “shut 
it against us, if you dare. The laws and cus- 
toms of your country, sir, have made of me 
an Englishman. If you can talk into one ear 
of a magistrate, I can talk into the other. If 
he must listen to you, a citizen of this 
country, he must listen to me, a citizen of 
this country also. Say the word, if you 
please. Do you accuse ? or do you threaten ? 
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of these three direct questions, the house- 
keeper begged him to return to his chair, and 
to speak to her. As he resumed his place, 
she whispered to him, in warning tones, 
“Remember Mrs, Frankland’s letter !” 

At the same moment, Uncle Joseph, con- 
sidering that he had waited long enough, took 
| astep forward to thedoor. He was prevented 
_ from advancing any farther by his niece, who 
' caught him suddenly by the arm, and said in 
| his ear, “Look! they are whispering about 
| us again !” 
| “Well!” said Mr. Munder, replying to the 
| housekeeper. “I do remember Mrs. Frank- 
land’s letter, ma’am, and what then ?” 

“Hush! not so loud,” whispered Mrs, 
Pentreath. “I don’t presume, Mr, Munder, 
to differ in opinion with you; but I want to 
ask one or two questions, Do you think 
we have any charge that a magistrate would 
listen to, to bring against these people ?” 

Mr. Munder looked puzzled, und seemed, 
| for once in a way, to be at a loss for an 
| answer. 

“Does what you remember of Mrs, Frank- 
land’s letter,” pursued the housekeeper, “ in- 
cline you to think that she would be pleased 
at a public exposure of what has happened in 
the house? She tells us to take private 


notice of that woman’s conduct, and to follow 
her wnperceived when she goes away. I don’t 
venture on the liberty of advising you, Mr, 
Munder, but, as far as regards myself, 1 wash 


my hands of all responsibility, if we do any- 
thing but follow Mrs, Frankland’s instructions 
(as she herself tells .us,) to the letter.” 

Mr. Munder hesitated. Uncle Joseph, who 
had paused for a minute when Sarah directed 
his attention to the whispering at the upper 
end of the room, now drew her on slowly 
with him to the door. “ Betzi, my dear,” he 
said, addressing the maid, with perfect cool- 
ness and composure; “we are strangers 
here ; will you be so kind to us as to show 
the way out?” 

Betsey looked at the housekeeper, who 
motioned to her to appeal for orders to the 
steward. Mr,\Munder was sorely tempted, 
for the sake of his own importance, to insist 
on instantly carrying out the violent measures 
to which he had threatened to have recourse ; 
but Mrs. Pentreath’s objections made him 
pause in spite of himself—not at all on 
accdunt of their validity, as abstract ob- 
jections, but purely on account of their close 
connection with his own personal interest in 
not imperilling his position with his em- 
ployers by the commission of a blunder which 
they might never forgive. 

“ Betzi, my dear,” repeated Uncle Joseph, 
“has all this talking been too much for your 
ears ? has it made you deaf?” 

“Wait!” cried Mr. Munder, impatiently. 
“T insist on your waiting, sir!” 

“You insist? Well, well, because you are 
an uncivil man, is no reason why I should be 
an uncivil man, too. 


THE DEAD SECRET. 


We will wait a little, | 
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sir, if you have anything more to say.” 
Making that concession to the claims of 
oliteness, Uncle Joseph walked gently 

ackwards and forwards with his niece in 
the passage outside the door. “Sarah, my 
child, I have frightened the man of the big 
words,” he whispered. “Try not to tremble 
so much—we shall soon be out in the fresh 
air again.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Munder continued 
his whispered conversation with the house- 
keeper, making a desperate effort, in the 
midst of his perplexities, to maintain his eus- 
tomary air of patronage, and his cus- 
tomary assumption of superiority. “There is 
a great deal of truth, ma’am,” he softly 
began, “a great deal of truth, certainly, in 
what you say. But you are talking of the 
woman, while I am talking of the man. Do 
you mean to tell me that Tam to let him go, 
after what has happened, without at least 
insisting on his giving me his name and 
address ?” 

“Do you put trust enough in the foreigner 
to believe that he would give you his right 
name and address if you asked him?” en- 
quired Mrs, Pentreath, “ With submission 
to your better judgment, I must confess that 
I don’t. But supposing you were to detain 
him and charge him before the magistrate— 
and how you are to do that, the magistrate’s 
house being, I suppose, about a couple of 
hours’ walk from here, is more than I can tell 
—you must surely risk offending Mrs. Frank- 
land by detaining the woman and charging 
the woman as well; for, after all, Mr. 
Munder, though I believe the foreigner to 
be capable of anything, it was the woman 
who took the keys, was it not ?” 

“Quite so, quite so!” said Mr. Munder, 
whose sleepy eyes were now opened to this 
plain and straighttorward view of the case 
for the first time. “I was, oddly enough, 
putting that point to myself, Mrs. Pentreath, 
just before you happened to speak of it. 
Yes, yes, yes—just so, just so!” 

“I can’t help thinking,” continued the 
housekeeper, in a mysterious whisper, “that 
the best plan, and the plan most in accord- 
ance with our instructions, is to let them 
both go, as if we did not care to de- 
mean ourselves by any more quarrelling or 
arguing with them; and to have them fol- 
lowed to the next place they stop at. The 
gardener’s boy, Jacob, is weeding the broad- 
walk, in the west garden, this afternoon. 
These people have not seen him about the 
premises, and need not see him, if they are 
let out again by the south door. Jacob isa 
sharp lad, as you know’; and, if he was pro- 
perly instructed, I really don’t see - 

“Tt is a most singular circumstance, Mrs. 
Pentreath,” interposed Mr. Munder, with the 
gravity of consummate assurance; “ but 
when I first sat down to this table, that idea 
about Jacob occurred to me. What with 
the effort of speaking, and the heat of 
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argument, I got led away 
most unaccountable way—— 

Here, Uncle Joseph, whose stock of pa- 
tience and politeness was getting exhausted, 
put his head into the room again. 

“T shall have one last word to address to 
you, sir, ina moment,” said Mr. Munder, before 
the old man could speak. “ Don’t you suppose 
that your blustering and yourbullying has had | 
any effect on me. It may do with foreigners, | 
sir; but it won’t do with Englishmen, I can 
tell you.” 

Uncle Joseph shrugged his shoulders, | 
smiled, and rejoined his niece in the passage 
outside. While the housekeeper and the 
steward had been conferring together, Sarah 
had been trying hard to persuade her uncle! 
to profit by her knowledge of the passage 
that led to the south door, and to slip| 
away unperceived. But the old man steadily 
refused to be guided by her advice. “I will 
not go out of a place guiltily,” he said, 
“when I have done no harm. Nothing shall 
persuade me to put myself, or to put you, in 
the wrong. Iam not aman of much wits; 
but let my conscience guide me, and so long 
I shall go right. They let us in here, Sarah, 
of their own accord ; and they shall let us 
out of their own accord, also.” 

“Mr. Munder! Mr. Munder!” whispered 
the housekeeper, interfering to stop a fresh| 
explosion of the steward’s indignation, which | 
threatened to break out at the contempt 
implied by the shrugging of Uncle Joseph’s 
shoulders, “while you are speaking to that 
audacious man, shall I slip into the garden 
and give Jacob his instructions ?” 

Mr. Munder paused before answering— 
tried hard to see a more dignified way out of | 
the dilemma in which he had placed himself) 
than the way suggested by the housekeeper 
—failed entirely to discern anything of the 
sort—swallowed his indignation at one heroic | 
gulp—and replied emphatically in two} 
words ; “Go ma’am ?” 

“What does that mean? what has she 
gone that way for?” said Sarah to her uncle 
in a quick, suspicious whisper, as the house- 
keeper brushed hastily by them, on her way 
to the west garden. 

Before there was time to answer the ques- 
tion, it was followed by another, put by Mr. 
Munder. 

“ Now, sir!” said the steward, standing in 
the doorway, with his hands under his coat- 
tails and his head very high in the air. 
“ Now, sir, and now ma’am, for my last word! 
Am I to have a proper explanation of the 
abstracting and purloining of those keys, or 
am I not?” 

“Certainly, sir, you are to have the ex- 
planation,” replied Uncle Joseph. “It is, 
if you please, the same explanation that I 
had the honour of giving to you a little! 
while ago. Do you wish to hear it again ? 
It is all the explanation we have got| 
about us.” | 


from it in the 
” 
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“Oh! it is, is it?” said Mr. Munder, 
“Then all I have to say to both of you is—— 
leave the house directly! Directly!” he 
added, in his most coarsely offensive tones, 
taking refuge in the insolence of authority, 
from the dim consciousness of the absurdity 
of his own position, which would force itself 
on him, even while he spoke. “ Yes, sir!” 
he continued, growing more and more 
angry at the composure with which 
Uncle Joseph listened to him. “ Yes, sir! 
you may bow and scrape, and jabber your 
broken English somewhere else. I won’t put 
up with you here. I have reflected with my- 
self, and reasoned with myself, and thought 
with myself, and asked myself, calmly—as 
Englishmen always do—if it was any use 
making you of any importance, and I have 
come to a conclusion, and that conclusion is 
—no, it isn’t! Don’t you go away with a 
notion that your blusterings and your bully- 
ings have had any effect on me. (Show them 
out, Betsey!) I consider you beneath—aye, 
sir, and below!—my notice. (Show them 
out!) I wash my hands of you, and I dismiss 
you (show them out !) and I survey you, and 
I look upon you, and [I behold you, with 
contempt !” 

“ And I, sir,” returned the object of all 
this withering derision, with the most exas- 
perating politeness, “I shall say, for having 
your contempt, what I could by no means 
have said for having your respect, which is, 
briefly,—thank you. I, the small foreigner, 
take the contempt of you, the big English- 
man, as the greatest compliment that can be 


| paid from a man of your ws to a 
n 


man of mine.” With that, cle Joseph 
made a last fantastic bow, took his niece’s 
arm, and followed Betsey along the pas- 
sages that led to the south door, leaving 
Mr. Munder to compose a fit retort at his 
leisure. 

Ten minutes later, the housekeeper re- 
turned breathless to her room, and found the 
steward walking backwards and forwards in 
a high state of irritation. 

“ Pray make your mind easy, Mr. Munder,” 
shesaid. “ They are both clear of the house at 
last, and Jacob has got them well in view on 
the path over the moor.” 


BASHI-BAZOUKS, 


I nAvE long entertained an indulgent feel- 
ing—a feeling which is, I trust, on the whole, 
well founded—towards several classes of men 
who are dealt hardly with by common report: 
such as cabmen, gipsies, and the conductors 
of omnibuses. Admitting, what I fear can- 
not be denied, that these fraternities contain 
their proportion of black sheep, I am not 
aware of any peculiar contagion attaching to 
their dinginess ; and I totally disbelieve that 
the extra coat of soot so freely laid on by that 
admirable but extravagant colourist—public 
opinion—can be justified by appeal to any 
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BASHI-BAZOUKS, 
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ordinary models. 
perhaps, the extent to which they think evil 
of good neighbours and industrious public 
| servants, on no better ground than that 
Badge 100756 occasionally uses language 
which, to his own perceptions, is only for- 
| cible and vigorous rhetoric,—or strives, on 
principles strictly commercial, to enhance, 
the price paid for his exertions. I once) 
| attended a popular lecture upon tem-| 
| perance, illustrated by numerous highly-| 
coloured prints representing, or professing | 
to represent, the stomachs of drunkards. 
The theory appeared to be, that redness is 


| the greatest of all evils, and the depicted 


stomachs became redder and redder; from 
the rose-coloured blush attaching to that 
bane of teetotalism, the moderate drinker, 
up to the rubicundity, at once deep and 
bright, discovered in a man who had died of 
| delirium tremens. When this point was) 
reached, there still remained a stomach un- | 
accounted for,—one far redder than the rest. 





The intensely vivid scarlet of its centre 
passed gradually into maroon on one side, 
into purple on the other. There was no in- 
scription to show the potatory sins which 
had been followed by such signal punish- 
| ment, At last the lecturer pointed his wand 


| towards this appalling object; and the 


to denounce those persons who, by riding in 
| cabs, afford to the drivers thereof the means 
| of rubifying their digestive organs ! 


. 


expectant audience was hushed into breath- 
| less silence. A pin might have been heard 


to drop. “ This, ladies and gentlemen,”—very 
slowly and deliberately uttered, as if in enjoy- 


ment of our suspense,—* this, as I may say, 
heart-rending diagram, presents to you a 
| faithful and accurate delineation of—pausing 
again—a cabman’s stomach !” And then, giv- 
ing time only for the expiratory sounds, and for 
| the rustle of subdued but general movement, 
which accompany the release of an assembly 
from highly-wrought attention, he proceeded 


Of the 
effect that he produced on others I cannot 
| speak; but, for myself, I was sufficiently 
_ struck by the injustice of the sweeping 
accusation which the words conveyed, to 
turn with no small disgust from the glib) 
fanatic through whose lips they passed. 
_ From this small incident I date the origin 
| of an involuntary regard, since con- 
_ firmed by many incidents, for classes who 
| suffer unduly in the estimation of their 
| fellow- men. 
_ It was,consequently, not without some lurk- 
ing kindness for reputed scoundrelism, that I 
found myself, in the spring of eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-five, brought into contact 
| with the army of the Sultan, and with the 
| Bashi-Bazouk element which that army con- 
tained, These irregulars were then the objects 
of general abhorence. In England they were 


People scarcely realise, 


| vidual insubordination. 
|his report to feel much curiosity about the 


painted in the darkest pitch and the brightest | 











oy eee Stories of them (venerable 


Vermilion, as a band of determined villains | 
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stories which had done duty for Tilly's 
Croats, and for Kirke’s Lambs), appeared 
in out-of-the-way corners of weekly news- 
papers. Child-killing was mentioned as their 
common recreation ; burning or plundering 
their daily business, An officer recruiting for 


' the Bashi-Bazouks of the Contingent, the Os- 


manli Irregular Cavalry, as they were called, 
was in daily expectation of being murdered, 
Himself of known courage and capacity, he 
fully believed that his levies would resent the 
control he held over them, and that he should 
be shot or stabbed in some outbreak of gene- 
ral turbulence, or some mere caprice of indi- 
I was induced by 


men whom he confessed to fear. 
they were not so very black. 

Reaching Eupatoria a few weeks after- 
wards, I did not fail to ask who commanded 
the irregulars, and how the acquaintance of 
this commandant might be obtained. I was 
not long in hearing the name of Sifley Bey, 
nor in receiving an invitation to his tent, 
A friend who knew him, kindly offered me his 
services as interpreter ; and I lost no timein 
setting out upon the visit, 

Within its allotted space, the camp of the 
Bashi-Bazouks was so arranged as to main- 
tain the irregular character of the corps, and 
to give the impression that the occupiers of 
each tent had pitched it where they 
pleased, without reference to any settled 
plan. The horses, also, were picketed 
about near the tents of their respective 
owners. They resented our intrusion upon 
their domain by neighing and squealing, 
and by such well-meant and practical endea- 
vours to kick, that we were thankful for 
the strength of their heel-ropes. The noise 
brought out picturesque and fierce-looking 
figures, who quieted their horses by various 
delicate attentions, and looked curiously at 
us as we threaded our way to the centre of 
the camp ; where an Arab lance, rising high 
into the air, its reed shaft decorated near 
the barb with three tufts of black ostrich- 
feathers, pointed out from a distance the 

uarters of the Bey. At the door of his tent 

fluttered a small silk standard, in alternate 
stripes of crimson and yellow, marked 
upon its centre by the stain of an outspread 
and bloody hand. Close around were fast- 
ened three or four fine chargers ; two tents 
within call, occupied by personal attendants, 
were the only other intruders upon a con- 
siderable patch of ground. Other lances, de- 
corated with two tufts of feathers only, rose 
here and there in the camp, and indicated, 
as I afterwards learnt, the quarters of in- 
ferior officers. 

I should be sorry to do Sifley Bey injustice ; 
but I must admit that my first impression of 
him recalled unpleasantly the statements of 
the recruiting-otlicer. If such the chief, I 
thought, what are the followers? There was 
a look of falseness in his demure face,—an 


Perhaps 
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occasional gleam of tiger-like ferocity in his | feeble sway of the Sultan, Sifley exerted him. 
dark eyes, and a tone—sometimes audible—j self vigorously in favour of the existing 
in his usually softened voice, which told | régime, augmented his band, and carried on a 
plainly of hypocrisy and cruelty, and sug-/ guerilla warfare with great activity. He 
gested an admixture of Lambro with Cormac| proved so formidable an adversary that Ibra- 
Doil. Superficially, his appearance was not} him led forces against him in person ; and, 
unpleasing: short, inclining to corpulence, | after many failures, succeeded in entrapping 
with regular features and clear brown com-| him in a pass or valley, from which every 


(Conducted by 





plexion ; with manners of great suavity and | 
polish, he did the honours of his tent with 
ready hospitality and courtly ease. He was 
probably forty-tive years old, and the hair 
that peeped from beneath his crimson fez 
was streaked with silver grey. His counten- 
ance was placid—almost sleepy—in its habi- 
tual expression; but, it brightened at some 
scraps of news that I brought from the then 
great centre of interest—the camp before 
Sebastopol. My companion told me that 
Sifley Bey always paid great attention to the 
English, and that it was the dream of 
his life to obtain an English military de-| 
coration. In this fancy he had been 
encouraged by some who either did not 
know, or did not care to tell him, that it 





could never be realised. A few months 
after the commencement of my acquaintance 
with him, his hopes were quite unwittingly 
raised to the highest pitch by the Duke of 
Newcastle, who chanced to call at his tent 
when riding round the lines. I knew the 
Bey better by that time, and had discovered 
that the faults of his character—visible as they 
were and brought out by circumstances as 
they had been—had not effaced much that was 
worthy of regard. His desire for the decora- 
tion, mentioned to me at first as an almost 
childish passion, sprang from very sufficient 
reasons he had, to seek for friends external 
to the divan at Constantinople. His past 
history revealed those reasons clearly; and, 
partly on his own authority—partly as 
gathered from other sources—I will compress 
into a paragraph enough of it to reveal them 
to the reader. 

Sifley Bey was a Druse, born near Nablous, 
in Syria, at an old castle named El Rashaya 
{or the Feathers), of which his father’s 
brother was owner, as well as seignorial lord 
of the village clustered round its walls. His 
father died in his infancy ; but, his uncle took 


outlet was closed by a greatly superior force, 
The bandits were apparently doomed to cer- 
tain destruction, either by starvation where 
they were, or by the tender mercies of the 
conqueror. But, their youthful leader pre- 
served them. Alone, in the dead of night, 
he penetrated unobserved to the centre of 
the Egyptian camp, and, suddenly entering 
the tent of the Pasha, yielded up his sword, 
and demanded protection for himself and 
his followers. Ibrahim, charmed by a sub- 
mission as brave as his resistance, returned 
the sword, made certain conditions for his 
good behaviour, and dismissed him and his 
men to their homes. They did not long 
remain in tranquillity; as soon as the 
assistance of England placed the Sultan’s 
star once more in the ascendant, Sifley again 
took up arms in its defence, and claimed, 
when peace was restored, the honours and 
rewards due to so loyal and faithful a subject. 
He was met by perfidy equal to his own, and 
by address still greater. His old enemy, the 
Pasha of Damascus—who thought him too 
dangerous to be at large—treated him as if 
he were a pillar of the state, lured him into 
his power by flattering words and fair pro- 
mises, induced him to visit him, and as soon 
as he entered the city, put him in irons and 
sent him to Constantinople. He remained 
there for nearly two years, loaded with 
chains and immured in a dungeon; at 
length, by bribery or some similar — 
he obtained permission to live in a Turkish 
town under surveillance. Widdin was the 
place first selected for this purpose; anc ‘e 
was afterwards moved to Adrianople, . 1 
from thence to Broussa, without being 
allowed the smallest voice in the matter. It 
was probably suspected that he had secret 
hoards in Syria, and that time would disclose 
them for the benefit of influential people. 
The suspicion was true enough, but the ex- 








care of the boy’s education, to the extent of} pectation was never fulfilled. Perhaps the 
making him a good horseman and expert in| prisoner might think it not certain that he 
the use of arms. He did such credit to this | should receive his liberty after paying for it, 
instruction, that, in his fifteenth year, he|and the influential people might doubt his 
graduated as a shedder of human blood ;| paying after he was tree. The Russian war 
and, for some time afterwards, following the| brought about a solution of the difficulty. 
then fashion of cadets in Syria, was distin-| At its outbreak, Sifley Bey had been twelve 
guished, at the head of a band of men from | years a prisoner and an exile; he offered, 
his native village, as a very daring and suc-|in exchange for his liberty and for the com- 
cessful robber. He laughed at the Pasha of| mand of the men, to raise a body of four 





Damascus, defeated several attempts to cap- 
ture him, and was, in fact, the terror of the 
country. The even tenour of his life was 
interrupted by Ibrahim Pasha’s invasion of 
Syria ; and, foreseeing in its success a reign 
of law and order totally different from the 
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‘hundred Bashi-Bazouks, fully equipped, and 
to pay them for the first year after their en- 
rolment. The offer was thought too good to 
be refused, especially at a time when it might 
come to the ears of officious Giaours, It was 
thus that I found Sitley Bey in the camp at 
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| Eupatoria, and his wish for a decoration was, 
in fact, a wish for some tangible evidence 
that he had friends among the English— 
| friends who might inquire for him if, as 
| seemed likely, he were again imprisoned after 
| the war. I saw him at large at Constanti- 
nople towards the end of May in the last 
year; but he did not then appear very 
| tranquil about his future, or very confi-| 
| dent that he should ever again be permitted | 
to behold his native mountains. If I did 
not know him, and purposed travelling 
| in Syria, I should desire him to be kept 
| away from that country as long as might be 
| possible. 

Before I had been many minutes seated, 
| and while servants were still bustling in and 
out, with pipes of fragrant tobacco and dishes 
of sliced water-melon, an officer entered the 
| tent and presented to my gaze no less a 
| marvel than a facial resemblance to the most 
| mobile-nosed of orators and statesmen. At 
any public place in England the resemblance 
| would have deceived dozens of people, and if| 
| exhibited in a country town the arrival and 
the incognito of his lordship would find 
speedy place in the local Sentinel or Echo. 
The new-comer was a tall, thin, ungainly 
man, who moved in military surtout and 
overalls with an indescribable air of dis- 
comfort and restraint, and whose long pro- 
boscis writhed again, as if in indignation at | 
the unwonted confinement of his lower limbs. 
This was the second in command. He was 
an Algerian Arab, who, after vainly fighting 
for the independence of his country, had been 
for some time a prisoner in France, If he 
spoke truly, and in this particular I had no 
reason to doubt his word, he was none other 
than Bou Maza, the far-famed lieutenant of 
Abd-el-Kader, whose capture was the crown-| 
ing meets of the African campaign of St. 
Arnaud, It is certain that he spoke French 
passably, that he was a perfect horseman, 
and that, with a gun in his right hand, he 
had a knack of hitting a sparrow’s head, 
thrown into the air by his left. Both he and 
his chief were sadly addicted to romance ; 
of the two men, I think the tales of the sub- 
ordinate were the more trustworthy. 

At the time of which I write, vague 
rumours had reached Eupatoria of gross mis- 
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formity of dress or weapons—a sword, a gun, 
or a lance, being insisted on as essential, and 
everything else left to their fancy or resources. 
Their subaltern and inferior officers were 
men who had been active in recruiting and 
in persuading others to join the standard : 
persons so qualified receiving rank according 
to the number of followers they brought, 
and retaining these followers under their 
command. Hence, when Bashi-Bazouks 
are wanted, a man of enterprise will often 
exert himself among his neighbours, or 
will even spend a little money, to induce 
them to accompany him, trusting to plun- 
der or the chances of war to be repaid his 
outlay. 

Thus Syrians and Africans, Lazes and Rou- 
melians, Albanians and Bedouins, remain 
under the orders of the acquaintance who 
persuaded them to join; whom they probably 
respect on account of his local position at 
home, and to whom their several characters, 
histories, and circumstances, are matters of 
familiar knowledge. The commandant can 
learn from his subordinates the value of each 
individual, and the way to treat him. “I 
govern my men,” said Sifley Bey, “ by manage- 
ment, Some are scoffers, some fanatics—some 
liars and cowards, some truthful and brave. 
Some I cajole, some I threaten, some I bribe, 
some I beat. To one I speak of Paradise, to 
another of promotion. With an army around 
me, I could govern as I pleased ; but, I prefer 
the system that I understand—the only sys- 
tem that would maintain my authority if 
there were no army to support it. I do not 
think,” he added, “that much will be done 
with Bashi-Bazouks under European officers ; 
who, from the very nature of things, cannot 
thus influence the men who must be strangers 
to their characters and feelings, and who will 
try to subject all to the same yoke, The re- 
cruits will not understand the necessity of 
submitting themselves; there will be no 
veterans to set them an example; the pro- 
cess of training will be tedious, often inter- 
rupted by outbreaks, and in many cases un- 
successful, There will be discipline enough 
to spoil irregulars, but not enough to make 
soldiers.” 

The tent occupied by Sifley Bey was little 











conduct, mutiny, and acts of violence on the | larger than those used by his men, and was 
art of the Bashi-Bazouks of the Contingent. | fitted up with great simplicity. He was 
hese rumours led me at once to question | most obsequiously waited upon by a score of 
the Bey and Bou Maza with regard to the | savage-looking fellows, bristling with wea- 
formation and management of the corps under | pons, and recognising in his orders their only 
their command; to ask how the men were | notion of right. The man who brought in 
obtained ; and how, and in what degree, pipes, and the man who brought in coffee, 
they were subjected to control. I learned | each wore round his waist innumerable con- 
that they were all volunteers; having their) yolutions of shawl, rolled rope fashion, and 
own horses and arms, and gathered by pro- supporting pouches of crimson leather, con- 
clamation in towns and villages. They taining pistols, dirks, yataghans, bullet-bags, 
received rations and forage, something like a) powder-flasks, and ramrods, all more or less 
pound sterling per month of pay, were adorned with ivory, coral, and silver. Others, 
engaged to serve as long as they were re-| similarly equipped, were drawn up in the 
quired, and might be disbanded by the neighbourhood of the tent ; and one of them 
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would occasionally advance and peep in, as if 
to hint at his convenient proximity, in case 
the Bey should desire to cut the throats of 
the Giaours. These men were his own 
countrymen, and his most favoured retainers. 
They encamped close around him ; some of 
them followed him when he rode out; and 
they formed a devoted body-guard in action. 
He was—and justly—proud of them. 

The only things in the tent calculated 
to divert attention from the host and his 
truculent-looking servants, were, in the first 
place, some curious weapons, rich with 
barbaric ornament; in the second, hang- 
ing head downward, a mounted litho- 
graph of her most gracious majesty. Re- 
membering a certain farmer in Wiltshire 
who, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
thus treated the portrait of Sir Robert Peel, 
I took exception to the position of my sove- 
reign lady, and requested that it might be 
reversed. Sifley Bey was profuse in his 
apologies and thanks, turned the picture 
{which he seemed to value highly, and to 
regard as a forerunner of the decoration), 
and had only, I afterwards found, been labour- 
ing under a delusion very common among 
Mussulmen. Ninety-nine Turks out of a 
hundred will always look at a picture upside 
down—why, I am at a loss to conjecture, 
Perhaps, being forbidden to depict living 
creatures, this curious fancy arises from de- 
fective cultivation of the artistic faculty ; 
perhaps it may throw light on the philo- 
sophy of inverted vision; I recommend 
the fact to the consideration of savans. I 
ean affirm that I had a picture which repre- 
sented a group of dead birds lying on th 


position which placed the birds on their feet, 


and the position which made the tree grow | 
upward, eventually elected to hold one or} 


other of the sides uppermost, the dead birds 


standing erect upon their heads or tails, and | 


the tree proceeding to the left or right, as 
might be. The portrait of the queen was 
presented to Sifley Bey by some English | 
naval officers, to comfort him after a cruel 
check to his pride, which befel through 
their instrumentality. He told them that | 
he could cut a sheep in two by a single! 
sword-stroke ; and, instead of believing him, 
they offered a bet that he could not. A stout | 
middle-aged gentleman, after twelve years of 
imprisonment and compulsory peacefulness, | 
was hardly likely to succeed in such an/| 
undertaking; the Bey failed most sig-| 
nally. It wasan unfortunate piece of boast- 
ing, and the more so as, in the few op- 

rtunities he had, he sustained his youth- 
ul reputation as a brave man and a good 
leader. 

The corps at Eupatoria, chiefly collected 
by the exertions of & Sifley Bey, Bou Maza, 
and their agents, had in its composition, 
together with men of other nationalities, a 


eir | 
backs at the foot of a tree; and every Turk | 
who saw this picture, rejecting alike the| 
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very large preponderance of the Syrian and 
pure Arab elements. Perhaps a fourth part 
of the men were Bedouins. Conspicuous in 
white burnouse, or in striped mantle, with 
sabres slung by a crimson cord, passing from 
the right shoulder to the left hip ; with their 
heads covered with a crimson and yellow 
shawl, bound round their temples by a rope 
of worsted, and with its corners hanging 
over the shoulders and back; with their 
belts bristling with innumerable weapons 
and warlike appendages; they shouldered 
their way through the streets and the 
bazaars, keeping the crown of the causeway, 
and haughtily pushing Turks or Tartars to 
the wall or the kennel. In the evening 
they might be seen exercising their horses, and 
careering wildly over the sands beyond the 
town. The Syrians, although less striking 
in appearance than their Bedouin cousins, 
bore some resemblance to them in manners 
and costume, and tried, more or less suc- 
cessfully, to imitate their stately bearing. 
The Asiatic Turks had the appearance of 
men whom their Pasha had been accustomed 
to rob at his good pleasure, and to beat when 
they complained. They were the mauvais 
sujets of the little band, and differed from their 
fellows in sinning against the picturesque. In 
addition to their indescribably villanous coun- 
tenances, they possessed and wore the ugliest 
of costumes —round jackets and enormous 


| baggy trousers of dust-coloured cloth, faced 


by tortuous patterns in dark blue braid. An 
Albanian proprietor, who had brought thirty 
followers to the standard, and thereby ob- 
tained the rank of captain, was gorgeous in 
crimson vestments, enriched with gold em- 
broidery, his tall fez drooping to his shoulder, 
borne down by the weight of its monstrous 
tassel, His men wore jackets and kilts, neat | 
shoes and stockings, and fezzes like that of | 
their leader. In contrast to these dandies, | 
a few coal-black Abyssinians went grinning 
about, showing their white teeth in negro- 
like merriment, and with their nakedness 
barely concealed by rags of any fashion, 
There were two Circassians, one in clothes 
of camel-cloth, braided with silver, the other 
in a complete suit of chain armour. Nor did 
these several races exhaust the variety ; for, 
one night, riding with the Bashi-Bazouks 
upon a reconnoisance, I was hindered from 
sleeping during a halt by a swarthy man, 
who squatted over against me upon the 
ground, and there, on the plains of the 
Crimea, talked of Burra Sahibs, of Calcutta, 
and of Benares. 

The officers of this motley group, with the 
exception of the Albanian, were accustomed 
to wear Turkish uniform on ordinary occa- 
sions, and all of them on actual service 
were dressed like their men. The trans- 
formation thus effected was wonderful. Sifley 
Bey, with his keen eyes glittering from 
beneath the crimson shawl and his figure 
concealed by the loose Arab mantle, was 
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very different from the portly colonel who 
might be seen any day in his tent. Bou 
Maza was equally changed, seeming to put 
on the reality of freedom with the garb of 
the desert, and to forget the light trousers 
by which he was ordinarily fettered. Bou 
Maza, the last time that I saw him in fight- 
ing apparel, told me that, if his men encoun- 
tered the enemy, he had determined to drag 
from his horse the commanding officer op- 
posed to him, and to make him a prisoner at 
all risks. As it befel, he had not the oppor- 
tunity ; but, as he told me on the same day 
that he would, if I were hungry, cut off his 
flesh to feed me, it is very possible that both 
speeches were tempered, in the same degree, 
by Oriental hyperbole. 

The arrangements for Bashi-Bazouk equita- 
tion, under the command of Sifley Bey, were 
based upon strictly Arab principles; all 
the men had acquired the balanced seat so 
remarkable in the horsemen of the desert. 
Without appearing to have the slightest hold 
with the leg, they turned in the saddle with 
perfect ease ; and not only moved their bodies 
in any direction, but used their hands with 
facility, whatever the speed of the horse, and | 
whether he was proceeding forward, wheel- | 
ing, or suddenly stopping. They appeared to| 
accommodate themselves intuitively to the 
movements of the animal, as a sailor does to 
the movements of his ship ; and, in the same 
manner, to be always balanced and at their 
ease. They loaded their muskets during ‘a 
charge, with extreme rapidity, and fired them 
with great steadiness: the Arabs carrying 
their cartridges in the cord that secured their 
head gear ; but, their weapons were usually 
so old, and the powder served out to them was | 
so bad, that their fire was very inefficient, and | 
only useful for the sake of its moral effect | 
upon themselves, In fact, I could not avoid | 
the conviction that my friends were a 
thoroughly useless corps, in spite of their indi- | 
vidual dash and gallantry. To an inexpe- 
rienced eye, their appearance on a charge 
was most formidable—rushing along in loose | 
array, with floating draperies and frantic 
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yells, performing strange gymnastics upon 
their saddles, and guiding their horses to 
some spot where they were least expected. 
But, all this display would be worse than, 
useless, against disciplined troops drawn up| 
in line ; and such, indeed, the Bashies would 
prefer to leave alone. I have seen them 
induce Cossacks to scatter, for the purpose of 
meeting them, and in order to cover the| 
retreat of Russian infantry before a superior 
Turkish force ; then, in a number of duels, 
the Bashies had it all their own way, and | 
killed many of their adversaries without 
losing a man. But the Bashies are not’ 
to be depended upon, even for the sort of, 
service for which they are adapted. Plunder | 
is their — aim in warfare; if they 

illage, it is their practice to report | 
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that some of the horses in the troop are 
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lame, so as to give the riders an opportunity 
of pillage, and of returning quietly to camp 
with the booty that may reward their indus- 
try. The construction of the eastern horse- 
shoe (a plate with a small hole in the centre), 
affords facilities for the production of tempo- 
rary lameness; and the arrangement is 
winked at by the officers who should control 
it. Hence, in every expedition undertaken 
from Eupatoria against the Russian corps of 
observation that surrounded the town, the 
Bashies went out in full force, and returned 
in driblets, laden with heterogeneous trum- 
pery. To do them justice,they showed great 
ingenuity in attaching the spoil to their 
saddles and persons: surrounding themselves 
with large and small articles, until the man 
in the centre could scarcely be distinguished. 
Weapons were the things that most excited 
their cupidity ; but, if weapons were not to 
be had, nothing came amiss, from a bed or 
a table to a pack of cards or a corkscrew. I 
remember a man who rejoined the camp, 
hung all round with lithographed portraits 
of the Imperial family of Russia ; and another 
who had found points of attachment for adozen 
or so of champagne. The head-gear of this 
last worthy was surmounted by the smart 
helmet of an officer of Russian lancers, who 
had made his escape bareheaded. I vainly 
wished for a photographic camera, to pre- 
serve the stern grave face of the Arab, whose 
incongruous get-up would have moved a Mute 
to laughter, and whose bottles chinked as he 
rode along. A dead or wounded comrade to 
be carried, would tax the ingenuity of a 
regular cavalry man ; but, a Bashi-Bazouk 
made light of such a burden, when circum- 
stances imposed it on him, and managed so to 
arrange it as that his own arms were free. 
The corpses of their comrades were spoken 
of as those of witnesses, who had been sum- 
moned by the prophet to tell him about the 
conduct of the war; and Sifley Bey was 
accustomed to pronounce orations over them, 
declaratory of the blessedness of their lot, 
laughing in his sleeve the while at the 
simplicity of his followers. Like most 
Mussulmen in a position of military com- 
mand, the Bey had his private opinions 
touching the character and inspiration of 
Mahomet. ‘ 

The horses that carried these eccentric 
cavaliers were always swift, hardy, and 
useful ; sometimes, of great beauty and 
value. They were always well fed, because 
ridden by their owners ; who would not sub- 
mit to commissariat mystifications about 
forage; but insisted—sternly toying with 
their yataghans—upon the chopped straw and 
the barley, in the full weight and the perfect 
tale. There was one horse in the camp, 
through whose veins flowed the best Arab 
blood of the desert, and whose owner slept 
with the end of the tether rope secured to 
his wrist. The horse, second in value, be- 
longed to Sifley Bey: who refused an offer of 
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three hundred pounds for it from Omer 
Pasha, and had it killed under him in a 
skirmish not many days afterwards. With 
these exceptions, and a few others that were 
less noticeable, the men rode shaggy ponies, 
trained, for ordinary purposes, to a peculiar 
running gait with necks outstretched, and 
concealing all manner of good qualities 
beneath a very homely aspect. From the 
sudden checks to which they were habitually 
subjected when at their greatest speed, and 
from the contraction of the hind-legs neces- 
sary to answer to them, they were all fright- 
fully cow-hocked ; but, this deformity was 
disregarded, from the inevitable nature of its 
causes, just as broken knees are a small 
matter in Devonshire. Among other accom- 
plishments, these ponies could turn, when at 
full gallop, almost as suddenly as if on a 
pivot, and continue their pace unchecked in 
any rear direction. It was common to see a 
race in the camp between a man on horse- 
back and a swift runner on foot, each having 
to turn round a lance pitched in the ground, 
and to come back to the starting place: the 

destrian having more or less start, accord- 
ing to the aptitude for turning, of the horse 
that was pitted againsthim. The excitement 
and gesticulation occasioned by these races, 
and other competitive sports, the dark faces 
lighted up by unwonted animation, the rapid 
Arabic gutturals, the exultation of the victors, 
and the ifs and explanations of the con- 
quered, were pleasant foils to the dull listless- 
ness and semi-narcotised monotony of the 
Turkish Nizam, whose men and officers 
would sometimes come and stare, in stolid 
bewilderment, at the energetic proceedings of 
the Bashies. 

With regard to the bad qualities so libe- 
rally assigned to them, I found plenty of 
evidence to confirm my foregone conclusion, 
that the Bashi-Bazouks had been much 
maligned. During many months of trying 
inactivity at Eupatoria, they committed no 
greater offence than petty pilfering, which was 
commonly traceable to the Asiatic Turks, and 
for which those worthies, when discovered, 
were handed over to the town police, to be 
beaten with sticks after a manner revolting 
to humanity. The majority of the men were 
like great children, and their convictions often 
reminded me of a child’s faith in the dogmas 
of papa. For instance: they believed that 
every English officer was the owner of a 
steam-vessel, and this with a firmness that 
was proof against all statements to the con- 
trary. I assured a group of them, who dis- 
cussed this subject with me, that (to my 
sorrow) I had no steam-vessel, and that others 
were in the same case. The spokesman 
gravely reproved me for telling lies, and said, 
not without certain pathos, that I was their 
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friend, and that I ought not to try and 
deceive them. He knew I had a steam- 
vessel, and those around him (here a general 
assenting murmur) knew it also. I might 
have contradicted him until doomsday with- 
out effect. He and his companions were as- 
sembled in a café, narrating the strangest 
stories about the war, and smoking bubbling 
narghilis. Followers of the Prophet to the 
back-bone, and ready, in their phrase, at 
any time to become witnesses in the cause of 
Islam, they never showed any antipathy to 
French or English on account of religion, and 
solemnly eulogised the brave deeds that were 
done before Sebastopol, and of which intelli- 
gence was every now and then brought, even 
to the camp of the Bashi-Bazouks. There 
was one Arab who had been at Silistria, and 
loved to talk of all the good qualities of 
Moussa Bey (Colonel Ballard), of his tried 
courage, his skill, and his constant thought- 
fulness and care for the comfort of the hum- 
blest soldier. I met this same Arab at 
Constantinople after the peace ; and he told 
me how Moussa Bey, at the battle of Inzour, 
had gone down to the front rank of his men 
under a heavy fire, and had personally in- 
spected the sight of every rifle, to see that it 
was correctly set for the distance of the enemy. 
He shook his head mournfully at the close 
of this narrative, and said that he was sorry 
for Moussa Bey, and for me also, on account 
of our souls, because we were Christians, 
He would pray that the Prophet would en- 
lighten us, 

There was in all this a simplicity and 
kindliness that I often saw evidenced among 
the Bashies, and that resulted in some mea- 
sure, perhaps, from their comparative free- 
dom. The Arab regular soldiery, taken from 
the degraded fellahs of the villages, were a 
set of foul-mouthed and ruffianly fanatics, 
who seldom passed an European without 
uttering the filthiest abuse, and who were 
only restrained by fear from acts of open 
violence. But, the worst faults of the Bashi- 
Bazouks arose out of the peculiarities summed 
up in the name. Bashi-Bazouk means Empty- 
head, or perhaps may be rendered Rattlepate. 
Of men so designated it would be useless to 
expect that they should be otherwise than 
reckless, daring, happy-go-lucky madcaps, 
ready at all times for a fight or a frolic. The 
ownership of a horse and arms gave them, so 
to speak, a stake in their country, and ele- 
vated them immeasurably, in personal quali- 
ties, above the drilled soldier of the time, 
who wore the coat and shouldered the musket 
of Abdul-Medjid. Taking them as a body 
only, and judging them by the standard of 
their co-religionists, I found the empty heads 
to be not bad fellows, and in some sort gen- 
tlemen. 
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